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Here they are!— 
“SIDE LINE” Shirts with Hood 


“Side-Line” Shirts fill a need in every school and col- 
lege Athletic Department. Now used by Harvard, 
Princeton, Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, Dartmouth, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Northwestern and scores of others. 


Can be slipped on or off over football uniform instantly 
as they are made large and roomy. Warm, comfortable 
and the only football and basketball shirt made with a 
HOOD. The hood protects the entire head and back of 
neck from the cold and rain and is a distinct feature. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write direct to Thos. 
E. Wilson & Co. for prices and sample. 
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Tell the Fans and Fill Your Stands 
“With PRYOR PRESS - 
REAL - ACTION - POSTERS 
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The most successful and most eco- 
nomical Posters made. Six designs; 
one for each home game. Printed 
in three brilliant colors on heavy 
cardboard. Size 14x22 in. Ample 
space for names, dates, etc. Display 
these posters around your buildings, 
campus and in store windows and 
fill every seat. Order from this ad 
or write for our illustrated circular 








1 EACH \ In any quantity and assort- 
— g F. O. B. ¢ ment. Immediate delivery by 
2 Chicago / express or parcel post c. o. d. 








Order by number. Posters returnable if not satisfactory 


Advertise - with - Posters 
It Pays! 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


= 
JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Although a great deal has been written about the Eighth Olympiad and recog- 
nizing full well that the minds of the coaches are now filled with thoughts of foot- 
ball, nevertheless it was believed that a record of the events in tabulated form would 
be of interest to JoURNAL readers. With that in mind the following article is pre- 
sented. As indicated in the article, all of the first place winners and the great majority of 
the men who scored points were developed in the schools and colleges. Since the 
school and college coaches are developing the Olympic winners it is all the more 

















necessary that they be conversant with Olympic matters——Enpitor’s Note. 


The Olympic Games of 1924 on 
the Colombes Stadium notwith- 
standing the adverse criticism of 
some were the finest set of games 
ever contested in the history of 
the world. Forty-eight nations 
sent their choicest athletes, nine 
world’s records and five Olympic 
records were broken and the 
sportsmanship shown on the Sta- 
dium was of a high order. Ameri- 
ca may well be proud of the men 
who represented her. 


Looking at the games in re- 
trospect there are certain things 
which doubtless from an Ameri- 
can standpoint can be improved. 
First, there is the matter of the 
selection of the team. It is a mis- 
take to send too many men to the 
final try-outs. It would be a fine 
thing when the team is chosen 
four years from now if the High 
School stars who have shown 
class in their state meets could 
be brought together in a National 


Nurmi 
er DuUQUESNE_ 





Nurmi, the Wonderful Finnish runner, was the :outstanding star 


of the Olympic games. 


His form is peculiarly his own. 


Note that he 


runs on his heels and carries himself erect. 
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High School Meet and the Na- 
tional Interscholastic Champion- 
ships decided and the intercholas- 


tic men thus chosen to compete - 


in the final The Na- 


— 


try-outs. 








congratulated on the manner in 
which the games were conducted. 
True, the man who would look 
for mistakes could find them, but 
that is true of anything else. 





LeGendre of Georgetown is here pictured breaking Gourdin’s world’s 


record in the broad jump. 


This record was made in the Pentathlon as 


LeGendre was not entered in the broad jump. 


tional Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Track Meet offers an oppor- 
tunity for deciding the individual 
college championships. The non- 
school and college athletes could 
he chosen in the sectional A. A. 
U. Meets. Then the winners of 
the High School, College and A. 
A. U. Meets could be brought 
together in a final meet and the 
winners would very naturally 
constitute the American Olympic 
Team. If such a plan were to be 
followed in choosing the next 
Olympic Team a great amount 
of interest would be created, 
everyone would have a fair chance 
to try for the team and the young 
athletes would plan far ahead for 
the contests. 

The French committee is to be 


Some of the European peoples 
who have not been educated in 
sportsmanship made their lack of 
education apparent, but this is an 
argument for more games. It is 
by means of athletic contests that 
the valuable lessons of fair play 
and sportsmanship are learned. 
It®is significant that America 
won;only one running event, the 


two hundred meters dash, but 
was highly successful in the 
hurdles and field events. The 


coachés should set about to cor- 
rect this by emphasizing cross- 
country running and in attempt- 
ing.to create more interest in 
the distance runs on the track. 
The United States teams won 
two relays and ten individual 
events. Every man who won first 
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was developed in an American 
College or High School. Further, 
it is interesting to note that no 
one section of the country pro- 
duced a majority of the winners. 
The ten individual winners and 
the school or college where they 
were developed are as follows: 

200 meters—Scholz, Univ. of 
Missouri. 


110 meter hurdles—Kinsey, 
Univ. of Illinois. 
400 meter hurdles — Taylor, 


Grinnell College. 

High Jump—Osborn, Univ. of 
Illinois. 

Broad Jump—Hubbard, Univ. 
of Michigan. 


Pole Vault— Barnes, Holly- 
wood H. S., California. 
Shot Put—Houser, Univ. of 


Southern California. 
Hammer Throw—Tootel, 
doin College. 
Discus Throw—Houser, 
of Southern California. 
Decathlon—Osborn, 
Illinois. 


30wW- 


Univ. 









Univ. of 


The results of the track and 


held events follows: 
100 Meters 


Abrahams, Great 


10-6/10 — Ties 


Won by 
Britain; ‘lime 
Olympic Record. 

Olympic Record—10-6/10, Lip- 
pincott. 

\World’s Record—10-4/10, Pad- 
dock. 

1. Abrahams—Great Britain. 

2. Scholz—United States (Univ. 
of Missouri). 

3. Porritt—New Zealand. 


4. Bowman—U nited _ States 
(Syracuse). 

5. Paddock—U nited_ States 
(Univ. of So. Calif.). 

6. Murchison — United States 


(McKinley H. S., St. Louis). 
200 Meters 


Won by J. Scholz, Univ. of 


Mo.:; Time 21-3/5. 
Olympic Record—21-3/5, Hahn. 
\World’s Record—21-1/5, Pad- 


dock. 


JEUX OLymPiQuES bE 1924 
OSBORN 
Champion Olympique. 


du Saut en hauteur I924 











The above picture shows Osborn of Illinois winning the High Jump. 
It will be noted that his form was accepted by the Olympic officials. 
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l. J. Scholz— United States 
(Univ. of Missouri). 
2. Paddock—U nited States 


(Univ. of So. Calif.). 

3. Liddell—Great Britain. 

4. Hill—United States (Univ. 
of Penn.). 

5. Norton—U ni ted States 
(Yale). 

6. Abrahams—Great Britain. 

400 Meters 

Won by Liddell, Great Britain ; 
Time 47-3/5. 

Former Olympic 
48-1/5, Reidpath. 

Former World’s Record—48-1/5, 


Reidpath. 


Record — 


Jeux O.vmPt 


ARRIVEE Db, JOO" FINAL 
wo 


4. Stallard—Great Britain. 

5. Richardson—United States 
(Stanford). 

6. Dodge—United States (Ore- 
gon Aggies). 


1500 Meters 


Won by Nurmi, Finland; Time 
3 min. 53-3/5 sec. 

Olympic Record—3 min. 56-4/5 
sec., Jackson. 

World’s Record—3 min. 52-3/ 
sec., Nurmi. 

1. Nurmi—Finland. 
Scharer—Switzerland. 
Stallard—Great Britain. 
Lowe—Great Britain. 


wm 


Who 





This shows the close race in the 100 meters between Abrahams of 
Great Britain and Jack Scholz of the University of Missouri. 


1. Liddell—Great Britain. 

2. Fitch—United States (Univ. 
uit Illinois). 

3. Butler—Great Britain. 

4. Johnston—Canada. 

5. Taylor—United States (N. 
5s: Ge 

800 Meters 


Won by Lowe, Great Britain; 
Time 1.52-2/5. 

Olympic Record — 1.51-9/10, 
Meredith. 

World’s Record — 1.51-9/10, 
Meredith. 

1. Lowe—Great Britain. 

2. Martin—Switzerland. 

3. Enck—United States (Penn. 
State). 


5. Buker—United States ( Maine 
& Chicago). 

6. Hahn—United States 
ton A. C.). 

5000 Meters 

Won by Nurmi, Finland; Time 
14 min. 31-1/5 sec. 

Olympic Record—14 min. 36°3/5, 
Kolemainen. 

World’s Record—14 min. 28-1/5, 


( Bos- 





Nurmi. 
1. Nurmi—Finland. 
2. Ritola—Finland. 


3. Wide—Sweden. 

4. Romig—United States (Penn. 
State). 

5. Seppala—Finland. 

6. Clibbon—Great Britain. 














ar 
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3000 Meters Team Race 


1. Nurmi—Finland. 

2. Ritola—Finland. 

3. MacDonald—Great Britain. 
4. Johnson—Great Britain. 

5. Tola—Finland. 

6. Kirby—United States (New- 
k A. C.). 


7. Webber—Great Britain. 


bea 


J&Ux OLYMPIQUES 


ARP 


1. United States: 
Clarke—Johns Hopkins. 


Hussey — Stuyvesant High 
School, New York. 

Leconney—Lafayette. 

Murchison — McKinley High 


School, St. Louis. 


2. Great Britain. 
3. Holland. 








The United States placed three men in the 800 meters, but Lowe 
of Great Britain showed his superiority over the field. 


8. Cox—United States (Mer- 


cersberg). 


9. Bontemps—France. 

10. Porter—Great Britain. 
Time: 8 min. 32 sec. 

Team classification : 
Finland—8 points. 

. Great Britain—14 points. 
. United States—25 points. 
. France—31 points. 


10,000 Meters Cross-Country 


Won by Nurmi; Time 32 min. 


& Ww bo — 


54-4/5 sec. 


1. Finland. 
2. United States. 
3. France. 


400 Meters Relay 


Won by United States; Time 


41 sec. 


4. Hungary. 
5. France. 
6. Switzerland. 


1600 Meters Relay 


Won by United States. 

1. United States: 
Cochrane—Univ. of Mississippi. 
Helfrich—Penn. State. 
MacDonald—Univ. of Penn. 
Stephenson— 

. Sweden. 

. Great Britain. 

. Canada. 

. France. 

. Italy. 


10,000 Meters 
W. Ritola, 


OV Ui -& Gw DO 


Won by Finland ; 


Time 30 min. 23-1/5 sec. 


Former Olympic Record—31 


min. 20-8/10 sec., H. Kohlemainen. 
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l‘ormer World’s Record—30 
min. 35-2/5 sec., W. Ritola. 

1. Ritola—Finland. 

2. Wide—Sweden. 

3. Berg—Finland 

4. Sipila—Finland. 

5. Harper—Great Britain. 

Marathon 42 Kilometers 195 

Won by Stenroos, Finland; 
Time 3 hours 41 min. 22-2/5 sec. 

1. Stenroos—Finland. 
2. bertini—ltaly. 








DeMar—United States. 
Halonen— Finland. 
Ferris—Great Britain. 
6. Plaza Reyes—Chili. 


3000 Meters Steeple Chase 


, 


>? 
5 
4 
5 





Won by Ritola, Finland. 

Ritola—Finland. 

Katz—F inland. 
3ontemps—France. 
4. Rick—United States 

York A. C.). 

5. kbb—F inland. 

6. Montague—Great Britain. 


110 Meters Hurdles 








l. 
2 
3. 


(New 


\Von by Kinsey, United States 
(Univ. of Illinois); Time 
Olympic 
Thomson. 


5 sec. 


1 
Record—14-4/5  sec., 


World's 
‘Thomson. 

1. Kinsey 
of Illinois). 

2. Atkinson—South Africa. 

3. Pettersson—Sweden. 

4. Christeiernsson—Sweden. 

5. Anderson — United States 
(Univ. of Minn.). 

6. Guthrie—United States (Ohio 
State)—third, but was disquali- 


Record—14-4/5  sec., 


United States ( Univ. 





fied for knocking over three 
hurdles. 
400 Meters Hurdles 


Won by Taylor, United States 
(Grinnell College): Time 52-3/5 
sec. 

Former Oympic .ecord 54 sec., 
Loomis at Antwerp. 

Former World’s Record 54 sec., 
Loomis at Antwerp. 

1. Taylor—United States (Grin- 
nell College). 

2. Vilere—Finland. 

3. Riley—United States (Kan- 
sas State Agri. Col.). 

4. Andre—France. 

Blockett — Great Britain 
(Knocked over 3 hurdles). 

(Brookins, second, was dis- 
qualified). 





(Continued on page 52) 





Scholz and Paddock staged a great battle for first in the 200 meters 
Liddell, the winner of the 400 meters, is third. 


but Scholz won. 








PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
FOOTBALL TEAMS 


BY 


HARRY HILLMAN 


Mr. Hillman was one of the Olympic Track Coaches this year. 
Athletic Club, 1899-1900. 


was a member of the New York 


He 
He won 


thirty-seven Olympic, national and international, metropolitan and mili- 


tary championships. 


He is Assistant Professor of the Department of 


Physical Education, Dartmouth, and has been Recreation Director and 


Track Coach since 1910. 


He is Secretary and Treasurer of the Associa- 


tion of College Track Coaches of America.—Envitor’s Norte. 


The public 
little realizes 
the importance 
of the physical 
condition of 
football teams, 
and what it 
means to get a 
team in shape 
and keep it 
there, especially for the impor- 
tant games. 

The larger institutions usually 
have some experienced man, who 
is called the “Trainer,” in charge 
of the conditioning of their teams. 
This man is generally one who 
has had considerable experience 
in handling athletes, and in most 








instances is a Track and Field 
Coach as well. Conditioning 


track and field athletes is rather 
a hard assignment, inasmuch as 
the material for the many everits 
is varied. Large and small, strong 
and frail combine the general 
make-up of a track team. With 
this all-around experience in 
track, together with the all-year 
experience in other sports for a 
number of years, a man adapts 
himself for this work. 

Of the many types of trainers, 
perhaps the largest group con- 
sists of those who have been 
through vears of competition and 
the handling of athletes, together 
with a study of the subject: this 
experience is invaluable. Many 


medical men are in charge of the 
conditioning of teams, and physi- 
cians who have been through the 
mill of competition, together with 
the medical experience are valu- 
able men to have around. An- 
other group are those graduated 
from the “rubbing table”; many 
of whom through their long con- 
nection with athletics and their 
experimental methods have done 
very good work. Still another 
group is made up of the combined 
Football Coaches and Trainers, 
who attempt not only to coach, 
but to condition the teams as 
well, and to look after the injur- 
ies, taping, bandaging and the 
many other necessary things. 
There are many _ Football 
Coaches, capable of looking after 
the physical condition of their 
charges, who do this added duty, 
but in so doing the coaching suf- 
fers. Because modern football not 
only takes all the time of the 
Head Coach, but of several as- 
sistants well, the old time 
coaches endeavor to have some 
experienced man look after the 
many details of the training and 
conditioning of the team. The 
coach looks after the fundamental 
training of the game. the ad- 
vanced program. the selection of 
players, instructing these men in 
the intricacies of the game, plan- 
ning the offense and defense; he 
has supervision of the scouting 


9 


as 
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and the many other details con- 
nected with the coaching which 
keeps him well occupied ; in addi- 
tion to the burden of this work 
there is the mental and physical 
strain to which any coach is sub- 
jected. 

The experienced coach will give 
the trainer the authority and re- 
sponsibility of looking after the 
physical needs of the team. The 
trainer’s duties (if properly in- 
vested with the above authority ) 
will be to watch the condition of 
the players, regulate their food 
and sleep, and look after the gen- 
eral health of the individual mem- 
bers of the squad, always being in 
direct touch with a physician. He 
will watch the players for signs 
of fatigue and loss of weight; he 
will check up the sleeping quar- 
ters'at home and on trips, and in 
consultation with the Coach ar- 
range the trips so that they will 
be the least tiresome; he will 
properly tape and bandage the 
players, see that the equipment is 
suitable, help to keep up the 
morale of the team, especially the 
latter part of the season. 

The Head Coach and Trainer 
must have confidence in each 
other’s ability; each must realize 
the other is doing everything pos- 
sible to assist in the building up 
of the team. The Head Coach is 
responsible for the season’s re- 
sults and consequently should be 
the one in authority ; but he must 
be broad enough to take advice 
from his assistants as to the play- 
ing end of the game and from his 
trainer as to the physical condi- 
tion of the team. Just as soon as 
a football coach, whether experi- 
enced or not, insists on having 
everything his way, the assistants 
and trainer will quit their assign- 
ments. 

Should a team lose an impor- 
tant game, the real high calibred 
coach will take it as part of the 
game. Some coaches will imme- 


diately look for an alibi and one 
of the first alibis offered is the 
“poor condition of the team.” 


‘Many times a team may be in 


poor condition due to varied cir- 
cumstances such as difficult or 
poorly arranged schedules, num- 
erous trips and injuries, but the 
real coach with the rest of the 
staff will assume the responsibil- 
ity. Anyone can be a good win- 
ner as the old saying goes, but it 
takes a real high class man to be 
a good loser in football. P 

A winning football coach is the 
hero of the hour and deserves all 
the good things said about him. 
A losing coach must keep a stiff 
upper-lip and pass by all the ad- 
verse criticism flung at him; he 
must make the best of these cal- 
amitous occasions. Either a foot- 
ball coach is a great fellow and a 
wonderful coach or he is a “dub” 
according to the way you look 
at it. 

A trainer is either a “dub” or 
nothing, that is if the team is a 
winnner really no credit is given 
the man who looks after the con- 
dition of the team, unless the 
coach is responsive enough to in- 
sist on some credit being given 
him for his work. On the other 
hand a losing team’s followers 
will in many instances blame the 
losses on the poor condition of 
the team. 

The older men in the training 
end of football are gradually get- 
ting away from*this work due to 
the thankless nature of it. True, 
a man is receiving a salary for his 
work, but regardless of this, a 
word of praise now and then 
when deserved, gives him a cer- 
tain satisfaction and increased in- 
terest in his efforts. Many of 
those in authority, wrongfully 
consider the conditioning of a 
football squad as the smallest 
part of the routine. 

The novice football coach who 


(Continued on page 50) 





DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF 
FOOTBALL SIGNALS 


BY 
FRANK B. BRIDGES 


Mr. Bridges is Head Coach and Athletic Director at Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. He has won both the football and baseball champion- 
ships in the Southwest Conference since going to Baylor. From 1909- 
1916 he was Physical Director of the Columbus, Georgia, Y. M. C. A. and 
Coach of the Columbus High School. In 1916-17 he was Physical Direc- 
tor of the Shreveport, La., Athletic Club and Coach of the Shreveport 
High School. From 1917-20 he was Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Athletic Coach of the Fort Smith Public Schools. In 1920 he went 
to Baylor—Ebprtor’s Norte. 


RTH Aone ad There are _ it might be the first, second or 
| many systems third number called. In the fol- 
of signals used lowing illustration the third num- 
in football and _ ber called is the signal: 92-21-38- 
I will briefly 79-82. In another variation of this 
discuss a few system the last digit of the first 
of them in this number designates the man who 
article. is to carry the ball, and the first 

The system digit of the second number shows 
of numbering where the ball is to be carried: 
the spaces between the linemen. 93-89-23-76. The objection to 
and outside of them and number- this system is that key numbers 
ing the man who is to carry the oT letters have to be used for dou- 
ball was one of the first systems 
ever used and is still used a great 
deal. In this system the first 
digit of a number would denote 


the man to carry the ball and the 9@ 7 © 8 











second digit of the.same number 
the place through which the ball 
is to be carried. Example: 38 @ ® 4) 
would be left half around right 
end. This may be used in differ- 
ent ways. If one number is used 








ble and triple passes, forward 
passes, delayed plays, in and out 
plays, and trick plays. 

A similar system is that of 


705@301 _ @©6 ©8 numbering the men and the space 


outside of both ends. The combi- 
©) @ @ nations for giving the signal are 
the same as explained in the first 
system with the advantage that if 
the wedge system of line play is 
used, the line man over whom the 


11 
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ball is to be carried heads the 
wedge. The same disadvantage 


(that of having to have a key 


number for double passes, etc.) - 


is found in this system. 

A third system is that of using 
the ten digits for different parts 
of the offense. Illustration. 

1. Full over center. 

2. Half straight over guard. 

3. Cross buck mass on tackle. 
Half carrying the ball. 

4. End run by half back. 

5. End run by quarter back. 

6. Forward pass by half back. 

7. Forward pass by quarter 
back. 

8. Delayed 
pass. 

9, In and out play. Half back 
carrying ball. 

0. Kick. 

The first digit of a number is 
the direction of the play and the 
second digit of the same number 
is the play. Even numbers to the 
right and odd to the left. Illus- 
tration using third number as sig- 
nal number follows: 78-23-6 4-91. 
Digit 6 even; direction right. 
Digit / plav: left half around 
right end. The combinations for 
giving the signal as in the first 
system may be used, i. e., the last 
digit of the first number the di- 
rection, and the first digit of sec- 
ond number the play, etc. 

The system of numbering each 
play is now the one most gener- 
ally used and by far better than 
the systems before mentioned. 
Fach play has a number for both 
directions, right and left. An end 
run by the quarter around right 
end being 30, the same _ play 
around left end would be 37. They 
may be so arranged that all plays 
in the 20’s are straight away 
plays, all plays in the 30’s cross 
buck plavs, in the 40’s delayed 


buck by double 


plays, in the 50’s passes, etc. This 
is a simple system when forma- 
tions are changed and only one 
signal is 


needed regardless of 


how many formations are used, 
i. e., if 30 is an end run at regu- 
lar formation it would also be an 
end run at punt formation, the 
quarter first calls the formation 
and then the signal. 

The manner in which the sig- 
nal is given has many variations. 
The first, second or third number 
called might be the signal. Illus- 
tration: 30 is an end run to the 
right and the second number 
called is the signal: 74-30-22-81- 
76. Adding the first and second 
numbers may also be used. II- 
lustration: 27-9-72-86. In this 30 
is the signal and by adding the 
first two numbers, 27 and 9, the 
signal number 30 is given. 

Another method is that of 
using the last digits of the second 
and third numbers called. [llus- 
tration: 75-23-80-61-44. Number 
20 is the signal to be used. The 
last digit of the second number 
called is 3, and the last digit of 
the third number is 0; by placing 
them beside one another the sig- 
nal 30 is given. 

Again the signal may be given 
by having a key number and the 
number called after the key num- 
ber is the signal. Illustration: 
The key is any number whose 
last digit is 0 or 5 and the next 
number the signal: 71-85-30-72- 
16. Another series using 0 as the 


key: 87-96-41-90-30-72. In the 
first, 20 the signal, follows the 
digit 5 and it happens that it is 


the third number called. In the 
second, 30 the signal, follows the 
digit O and it is the fifth number 
called. 


Simplicity should he the key- 
note in all signals. The less 


thinking a team has to do the bet- 
ter the plays will be run. An- 
other thing to keep in mind is that 
it is a great deal easier for a team 
to get signals when they are num- 
bered so that even numbers go to 
the right and odd to the left, than 
if used in the reverse of this. 











SUMMARY OF THE CHANGES IN 
THE BASKETBALL RULES 
FOR 1924-25 


By Dr. WALTER E. MEANWELL 


The JourNAt is pleased to announce that Dr. Meanwell is preparing 
a series of basketball articles that will be of value to the basketball coaches. 


The next article will appear in an early edition of the JouRNAL. 


Dr. 


Meanwell’s teams have won first or tied for first in twelve seasons of 


IVestern Conference and Missouri Valley Conference basketball. 





NOTE. 
But few 
changes of im- 
portance were 


made in the bas- 
ketball rules for 
1924-25 by the 
Joint Rules 
Committee at its 
annual « session, 
held in New York City last April. 

The following changes are about 
all of importance: 

1. Duties of the umpire. The 
umpire, upon signal from the ref- 
eree, shall toss the ball up when 
held ball occurs near him. The um- 
pire should move about the court 
in such a way that he can cover 
violations and fouls which cannot 
be seen clearly by the referee. 

2. Fouls committed by a player 
while he, or a member of his team, 
is trying for goal from field. The 
ball is dead at the time the foul is 
committed and the goal, if made, 
does not count, unless the foul oc- 
curs after the ball has left the shoot- 
er’s hands. 

3. A pivot takes places when a 
player who is holding the ball steps 
one or more times in any direction 
with the same foot, the other foot, 
called the pivot foot, being kept at 
its point of contact with the floor. 
A player who receives the ball while 
standing still may pivot. After piv- 
oting, if he is to dribble, he must 
get rid of the ball before the pivot 
foot leaves the floor. If he is to 
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pass or throw for goal, the pivot 
foot may be lifted, or he may jump, 
but the ball must leave his hands 
before one or both feet again touch 
the floor. 

4. “Jump Ball.” If a player vio- 
lates the jumping rule by taking his 
hand from its proper position before 
the ball is tapped and the offended 
team gains the advantage on the tap 
in spite of the violation, the officials 
are authorized to permit play to con- 
tinue and not to penalize the viola- 
tion. If a player taps the ball be- 
fore it reaches its highest point, or 
catches the ball before it is tapped, 
a foul is to be called for delaying 
the game. 

5. If two or more substitutes of 
the same team go on the court at 
the same time without reporting, 
only one foul is to be called, this 
being charged to the captain of the 
offending team. 

6. A multiple throw takes place 
when two or more free throws are 
awarded to the same team. 

7. The intermissions between 
the first and second, and the third 
and fourth quarters of high school 
games have been reduced to one 
minute each, and the corresponding 
intermissions for younger boys have 
been reduced to two minutes each. 

8. Supplementary statements 
have been added to Rule 15 relating 
to personal contact, blocking and the 
dribble. Photographs of the vari- 
ous plays have been inserted follow- 
ing the rules. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The following appeal recently issued by the Secretary of War 
is of especial interest to the physical educators of the country. If 
complete examinations of the school and college students were not 
made on Defense Day, there is still time for this work to be accom- 
plished. If the physical educators do not assume the responsibility 
for seeing that physical and medical examinations are conducted this 
fall in their respective institutions, no one else will. The opening 
week of school presents the opportunity for making the inspection. 
What a fine thing it would be if every physical educator would con- 
duct an examination this fall and then do everything possible to 
assist those in need of remedial measures. 


By JOHN W. WEEKS 
(Secretary of War) 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 7. (Special)—The “defense test” on 
September 12 presents an appropriate occasion for every citizen to 
make an inventory of his physical condition as a personal contribution 
to the defensive strength of the nation. 

I ask especially that fathers and mothers on that day have the 
physical condition of their children investigated. I am hopeful that 
medical men in each community, as a patriotic service, will issue 
friendly advice to their fellow citizens and set the day apart for exam- 
ination purposes. 

With regard to physique, draft statistics, life insurance experi- 
ence and industrial studies indicate that about half of our population 
is subnormal. The draft statistics show that 46.8 per cent of the 
2,750,000 whose medical records were complete were defective. Of 
all examined, 29.1 per cent—more than one-quarter—were rejected 
as physically unfit for unlimited service and 17.7 per cent more— 
almost an additional one-sixth—had to be classed as fit for limited 
service only. 

It is conservatively estimated that preventable illness and curable 
physical defects cause an annual industrial loss of at least $1,500,- 
000,000 per year. An appraisal cannot be made of the distress and 
suffering involved. 

The physical examinations conducted for the citizens’ military 
training camps point to the same national weakness. But they also 
emphatically prove that practically all these defects can be cured 
if discovered in time and the proper exercise is applied before they 
become permanent. 

Each community could do what the war department is doing. 
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Their combined efforts would reach our total citizenship, while the 
army’s field is limited. The physical. standard of all our citizens 
could be brought close to normal if the subject received the attention 
demanded. 

It may be too late for any such constructive action on a nation- 
wide scale to eradicate the physical weakness of the present genera- 
tion, but it certainly is not too late to prevent the oncoming genera- 
tion from developing similar defects. 

From the defense point, the present physical weakness in our 
citizenship as a whole is serious. It places the nation in the position 
of having to defend itself with one arm tied behind its back. It is 
just as serious from a citizenship standpoint. A nation that is healthy 
physically is sound mentally and morally. The blood that feeds the 
brain is generated in the body. 





PRESERVE YOUR JOURNALS 


One hundred and thirty coaches and athletic authorities have con- 
tributed articles to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL in the four years that this 
magazine has been published. Some of these men have written several 
articles. A few have published their articles in book form after the 
articles appeared serially in the JourNAL. The opinions that have been 
advanced by these writers should be of value to every coach and athletic 
director, even though the former may advance ideas that the latter 
cannot accept. The editor of the JouRNAL finds that he is not always in 
accord with the beliefs of some of the men who have presented articles 
over their own names in the JouRNAL. However, he is convinced that 
everyone should have the privilege of presenting his opinions and believes 
that the coaches as a class are competent to determine what theory or plan 
best suits them. Of course, the JouRNAL would not print an article that 
contained traitorous or disloyal statements, nor would it knowingly carry 
an advertisement or editorial matter that might be harmful to its readers. 
In fact, it has refused to accept some advertisements when it appeared 
that the value of the goods in question was dubious. 

The purpose of this editorial is to suggest to our readers that the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL for the year may be preserved and bound at a mini- 
mum cost. Further, complete indexes of the contents of each volume will 
be issued from time to time. An index of Volumes One, Two, Three 
and Four was published in the June, 1924, JournaL. For Volume Five 
the index will be issued in June, 1925. Local printers or binders will 
bind the magazines so as to preserve them for library uses. 

In this connection the coaches of the country have evinced so much 
interest in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL and our subscription list has grown 
so satisfactorily that this number contains fifty-six pages of reading mat- 
ter instead of the usual forty-eight pages. It is planned to enlarge the 
magazine from time to time as its growth warrants. 

If you have been helped by the articles which have been contributed 
by other coaches, won’t you in turn pass on to them your ideas. If you 
have experimented with some problem in coaching or administration, tell 
the otMfers about your conclusions. The pages of the JourNAL are open 
to the athletic coaches. Send in your contributions. 
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LIMITING SUCCESS 


So many persons are suggesting one plan or another these days for 
placing limits on success in athletics that serious thought should be given 
to the matter. Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Director of Hygiene and Physical 
Education in the State of Missouri, before the thirty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Physical Education Association is quoted as follows: 

“In discussing the significance of coaching we have to consider first 
the objects of athletics. Our student body has decided in general in 
this country that the object of play is winning. But from the point of 
view of the state, which is equally interested in all of its citizens, winning 
cannot appear as an object. It is impossible for all to win. There will 
always be many more losers than winners. Winning has assumed abnor- 
mal importance among us. It is this which turns sport into work and is 
responsible for professionalism, rowdyism and betting. Playing to win is 
not playing for the love of play and is not strictly amateur.” 

Further, the American Physical Education Review has the following 
to say editorially about limiting competition: 

“As to the existence of abuses in intercollegiate athletics, there seems 
to be but one opinion. Many of these abuses are appearing in inter- 
scholastic athletics. We should welcome any plan which bids fair to 
eliminate some of these evils while retaining the good, and such a plan 
has been suggested during the last few years. It first came to our atten- 
tion from Dr. Edgar Fauver of Wesleyan University and is merely this— 
that no individual should be permitted to represent his college in a given 
sport for more than one season.’ 

If we prescribe barriers limiting achievement in athletics, will we 
stop there or will we place prohibitions against specialization in science, 
or medicine or art? Is it not just as reasonable to insist that our full 
professors who now devote a great deal of their time to instructing a few 
graduate students should instead give all of their time to underclassmen, 
as to suggest that the brilliant athletes should be neglected in the interest 
of the less brilliant? Formerly we have been led to believe that such 
specialists as Michal-Angelo and William Shakespeare were worthwhile 
and that the courts which made possible their championship performances 
had thereby benefited society. If we decree that thus far we may go in 
one form of human endeavor and no farther, will we also join forces with 
the communists and nationalize property or insist that individuals may 
only own a certain amount of property? 

It is well that we require our athletes to carry their academic work 
satisfactorily in order to compete on the team—otherwise some of our 
athletes might not receive all around training and thus be inadequately 
prepared for their life work. It is wise to limit the number of games that 
a team shall play as we limit the number of hours for which a student 
may enroll in class work. These limitations, however, are made in the 
interest of the students in question and not for the purpose of restricting 
the effort of some to help the less ambitious or brilliant students. 

There are two points involved in this philosophy so new to our educa- 
tional life—first, will we elevate the masses by restricting the endeavors 
of the brilliant performers? It is doubtful if the results desired can thus 
be attained ; second, if we do not allow our students to attairi the heights 
by means of hard work, perseverance and sacrifice, in short if we scorn 
to develop leaders, will the common good be enhanced? There are ques- 
tions which should not be lightly answered for our whole scheme of life 
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has hitherto been based on the idea that success was honorable and that 
the man at the foot of the ladder received inspiration from the man who 
had climbed to the top. 

It is begging the question to say that Pavo Nurmi’s achievements do 
not rank with those of Leonardo de Vinci’s. It would be a sorry world 
if it were made up exclusively of great artists, or great philosophers, or 
great students of Greek. We need leaders in all forms of human activity 
that make for the betterment of human life, and until it can be shown 
that athletics are debasing instead of ennobling, we may well hesitate to 
accept the new philosophy. 





AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


This is the season of the year when the youth of America will 
devote considerable time to the typically American game of foot- 
ball. Approximately a half million boys will play football in the next 
ten weeks, and several million fellow citizens will witness the games 
and will follow the fortunes of the players. 

This is not an alarming situation. North American football is 
to be preferred to South American revolutions. It is well that our 
young men satisfy the human fighting instincts on the athletic field 
in accordance with certain well-defined rules and under the authority 
of appointed officials, rather than in the medieval manner. In Italy 
the young men wear the black shirts of the Fascisti, carry guns and 
get a thrill out of the fact that they and Mussolini constitute the 
government. In Germany and Russia the communists, who may be 
likened to the losers in a game, are insisting that the winners share 
with them the prizes which the latter have won. The men who play 
football this fall and score fewer points than their opponents would 
scorn to ask that handicaps be placed on the more successful so as 
to enable them (the losers) to share the winner’s prize. 

Football needs no defense since, as it is now conducted, char- 
acter is developed on the gridiron playing fields and American life 
will be better and cleaner and more sturdy a few months hence be- 
cause of the lessons learned and exemplified on the trampled, chalk- 
marked battlegrounds of our schools and colleges. 

The football coaches have a grave responsibility, however, and 
they will accomplish the best results if they will recognize certain 
fundamental truths which are: First, that a free people respects the 
decisions of its appointed judges. Our courts, being manned by 
human beings, sometimes err, but we must abide none the less by 
the court’s decrees. Some football officials this fall will make mis- 
takes in calling certain plays, but sportsmen will accept the decisions 
nevertheless without whining. Second, the games must be played 
according to the rules. The man who purposely violates the rules 
of the game is a cheat and a poor sportsman. The American people 
may choose what laws they will observe, but they insist that our 
athletic games be played according to the code. No coach will suc- 
ceed who persistently attempts to beat the game. Third, there is 
no royal road to success in football; honest effort alone will count 
and, other things being equal, victory will perch on the banner of 
the man who is willing to pay the price for success. 








STRATEGY MAP 


H. A: HUNTER 


It has been repeatedly suggested that the ATHLETIC JOURNAL ts “4 
lished for the athletic coaches in the schools, colleges and Y. M. C. A.’ 
There is no other publication which deals exclusively with the pee fe 
problems of the athletic coach. The coaches are invited to make use of 
the JOURNAL as a medium through which they may exchange ideas. Thus 
all will be benefited and the game improved. Mr. Hunter has contributed 
the following suggestion with the idea of making known the results of his 
experience. Mr. Hunter graduated from the University of California in 
1917. When at Califorma he had the opportunity of studying football 
under Andy Smith and track under Walter Christy. He served two years 
in the world war and then became Athletic Director at Mount Diablo 
Union High School, Concord, California. In the four years at Mount 
Diablo his major sports teams won nine out of a possible thirteen cham- 
pionships and were never below second place. He is now Principal of 
the Union High School at Kelseyville, California. His interest in athletics 
will still continue Epitor’s Norte. 





One of the _ to have passes for my boys to the 
hardest jobs, games at California field, so I had 
which faces the as many as possible attend. They 
high school gat in a body and observed the 
coach is the de- strategy employed there. The 
velopment of a comments brought home by the 
quarterback joys were gratifying. Then the 
who : will use joys scouted our rivals when 
the right plays possible and reported how certain 


Z right 

ti k D lhage t thall games were lost by taking unnec- 
c > somethi of foo 

ere oe = : essary chances and by _ poor 


psy ny a nave 3 biguanin +n strategy. I kept quiet about the 
ing voice, since few boys combine er _ 7 

these desirable characteristics. In ™@tter as much as possible, let- 
order to develop field generals ting the boys pick out the flaws. 
and to give all my squad some- We won our most important 
thing about football strategy, I same, for example, because our 
had the commercial department opponents kept in a_ crippled 
strike off enough copies of the safety man who couldn t catch a 
map reproduced below, so that punt. My quarter kept kicking to 
each boy on the squad might have him until he fumbled a punt and 
one. I claim very little original- my end fell on it, winning the 
ity for this map as it is based on game against a much heavier 
Mr. Rockne’s article that ap- team 13-7. Furthermore, I en- 
peared in the Journal in October, couraged my players to officiate 
1921. In our regular “skull” at weight and grammar school 
practices I explained the map to games. By the time the season 
the boys, had each boy sign his ended they were officiating as 
name to his copy and impressed well as paid officials. 

them with the fact that these Just whether the putting of this 
maps contained valuable informa- »rinted information into so many 
tion for our opponents—hence hands is a good thing or not in 
they were not to be strewn’ general, I am not sure, but feel 
around. I was fortunate enough that ia my particular case it was. 
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FOOTBALL STRATEGY MAP 


























Kick out of Kick‘out of 
bounds K Scoring Zone bounds 
AN N. Bad Compact formation — run plays off fast - 7] 
Land hit weak spots previously discovered - 

atay on side - be sure of signals - sao / nN 
a plays that work . 
Offensive Think Zone Go with wind - 
territory: away from sun 
Put punch fnto offensive. Best zone for] etc. 
trick plays. Criss-cross screen 
passes. Do not pass if running attack 
is working.\ Drop or place kick if 
forced to kick 
Pass Zone 
Best Zone for passes - take more 
chances — kick high or out of bounds if 
Side forced to kick. Best place for quick |Side 
VY Belt kick - long passes, slants, end runs, Belt 
When ahead in last part of game play 
deliberete and hold onto ball. Try 
IX out substitutes in opponents line - 
send plays over crippled backs, When 
in doubt, punt 
Kicking Running Zone Keep out 
territory Open formation. Reserve powerful plays] of side 
for scoring zone. Locate weak spots. belt - 
Keep track of yards to go, downs, time either 
left, who makes. tackles for opponents -/ run out 
etc. Dangerous to pass here. Kick on] of bounds 
third or fourth down, even if you have or back 
only a yard to go. in field 
Danger Zone 
Get out - never pass unless behind and 
Bad in last of game - there, do the unex- | Bad 
Land pected. Good place sometimes for Land 
YY short buck or fake punt. Kick first 
or second down. 




















Question: In the case of a wet 
ball, may the center lift it from 
the ground for the purpose of wip- 
ing the mud off the ball? 

Answer: This is left to the dis- 
cretion of the referee. If he al- 
lows both centers to do this it is 
fair and the only objection is that 
the game may be prolonged. 


Question: Do the football rules 
specify that the goal posts shall 
be set in the end zone with the 
cross bar extending over the goal 
line? 

Answer: The rules state that it 
is permissible to use such goal 
posts but do not specify that these 
shall be used. 





CHARGING SIGNALS 


By A. B. Wimberly 


Mr. Wimberly was graduated from Washington and Jefferson University 
where he played for three years as tackle, guard and center. His last year 
he was chosen as all-American guard by leading football critics. He 
coached at Westminster College, Pennsylvania, for two years and for 
three years at Illinois Wesleyan University, where his football and basket- 


ball teams were highly successful. 


He is now beginning his second year 


as football coach at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri—Epttor's 


NOTE, 


It is generally agreed, I believe, 
that every system of signals 
whether dealing with the general 
scheme of play 
or charging sig- 
nals should be 
just as simple as 
possible and yet 
not be too easily 
deciphered by 
theopposing 
team. If this is 
true of signals 
dealing with the very foundation of 
a team’s system of attack, then it 
would be a very costly error to load 
a team up with complicated charg- 
ing signals for the simple reason of 
gaining a slight advantage in start- 
ing simultaneously with the ball, for 
a team cannot charge ahead of it 
without intent’onally trying to 
beat the ball, even if so slightly 
that it will be difficult for the 
officials to detect it. This of 
course would be contrary to the 
football code of ethics and should 
not be coached. 

The object of a charging signal 
is not to charge ahead of the snap- 
ping of the ball but simultane- 
ously with it. When a charging 
signal of this character is so de- 
vised and well learned, and 
smoothly and evenly executed 
there can be no doubt but that it 
is legitimate. By the use of such 
a signal, the offensive team 
knows, or is supposed to know, 














the exact instant the ball will go 
into play, and knowing this, they 
will spring into action at iden- 
tically the same instant the ball 
does, whereas if they waited until 
they saw the ball move they 
would be leaping into action after 
the snap back had started and not 
along with it. But the defensive 
team, not knowing when the ball 
is going into play, can only go 
into action after they have seen 
the ball or their opponents make 
a starting or charging movement. 
This puts them a trifle behind in 
the charge, and this trifle should 
be sufficient to put them at a 
slight disadvantage in attempting 
to break through or charge back 
the offensive team. This, theo- 
retically, is correct reasoning, as 
I believe most everyone will agree 
with me, yet it will not always 
work out satisfactorily, as I have 
found by experiment. 

In past seasons I have used the 
concealed charging signal in vari- 
ous ways and found that it worked 
with great success against some 
teams while against others I 
found it gave us no advantage 
whatever. If both teams were on 
edge one would charge just about 
as fast as the other, due perhaps 
to some one of the offensive team 
tipping off by some movement 
when the ball was to be snapped. 
I have found that we have just 
about as much success in having 
our quarter back call out sharply 
and snappily the simple word 
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“hike” as a signal for the ball to 
be passed. True enough the op- 
posing team knows as soon as the 
men on offense when the ball will 
be snapped and can charge ac- 
cordingly, yet I think that be- 
cause the offensive team is used 
to the rhythm and manner of its 
quartér calling signals, there is 
just a slight advantage to be 
gained. Teams have won games 
from the very best in the country 
with just such a simple charging 
signal. 

This discussion, however, 
brings us to the question of the 
different methods of charging 
signals which of course will have 
to depend upon the style of attack 
used. It is obvious that one could 
not use a hidden or concealed 
charging signal with a quick shift- 
ing attack. We will take up first 
the hidden number and a few 
ways of using it, second the sim- 
ple method of the word “hike” as 
used with quick shifts, and ‘third, 
the huddle system. 

The charging number may be 
a certain number appearing after 
the key number in the second 
series. The team charges on the 
first number after the key—for 
example, 4 is the key to charging 
number 7943—the ball is passed 
and the team charges simultane- 
ously with the number following 
the key. It may be the second or 
even the third number following 
the key, as a variation depending 
on the choice of individual teams. 
Another method is to have the 
quarter give his signals in two 
different sets or series as before. 
The first set denotes the play and 
is also the signal for snapping the 
ball. The ball goes into play 
automatically at a certain point of 
the second series depending upon 
the key in the first series of num- 
bers. For example, if the first 
number of the first series is an 
even number, then the ball will be 
snapped back on the second num- 


ber of the second series, but if 
the first number of the first series 
is an odd number then the ball 
will be snapped back on the third 
number of the second series. 
There are other ways of giving 
the charging signal numbers but 
we will give only these two illus- 
trations here. 

If a team is using a quick shift- 
ing attack, it is far better not to 
attempt the use of a charging sig- 
nal, but if any is used it had bet- 
ter be the simple word “hike” 
called by the quarter in rhythm 
with his shifting men. 

The huddle system came into 
existence about four years ago 
and has proved very effective 
where there are large crowds or 
where the crowds are so close to 
the field of play, that the noise of 
the spectators would prevent the 
players hearing the signals. The 
weakness of the huddle system 
lies in the fact that there may be 
eleven men attempting to call 
signals. This may be overcome 
by instructing all members of the 
teams to remain quiet and by 
having a quarter who has the 
respect of the team call the sig- 
nals. Since the huddle system is 
a form of shifting attack, it is best 
to use only the word “hike” called 
by the quarter. As all the mem- 
bers of the team come to a halt, 
the ball should be snapped and 
the team charge simultaneously 
with his command. 

In closing, I may say that it 
has been my experience that play- 
ers will become accustomed to 
any system, if it is simple. 





Question: If a player goes out 
of bounds on a play, then comes 
into the field of play and receives 
a forward pass, what penalty 
should be imposed? 

Answer: This should be ruled 
as an incompleted pass and the 
penalty may be declined. 








CLASS FOOTBALL 


By John L. Griffith 


of the class whether the technique 


With the opening of school 
many directors and coaches will 
be confronted with the problem 
of providing class work for boys 
who for various reasons are not 
candidates for the team but who 
would be benefited by the daily 
practice of football fundamentals. 
The purpose of the course, the 
outline of which follows, is to 
teach, insofar as possible each 
man in the class to execute the 
fundamental movements incident 
to the playing of every position 
on the team. 

At the end of the course, each 
member of the class will be re- 
quired to demonstrate the meth- 
eds of kicking, catching passes, 
catching punts, taking the ball 
from center by direct passes and 
otherwise, the different methods 
of blocking, tackling, and the 
other rudiments. A _ certain 
amount of time may be devoted 
each day to the playing of games 
which involve football principles, 
the purpose of this being to vary 
the tedium of practice of funda- 
mentals, to provide quickening 
exercises, and to drill on the rudi- 
ments in the guise of games. 

After the first few days, the 
men will be formed into teams 
and scrimmaged for a few min- 
utes each day. The purpose of 
this scrimmage will be not to de- 
velop teams, but to give the men 
an opportunity to practice the 
rudiments which have _ been 
taught to individuals in relation 
to actual team play. In this 
scrimmage practice the men 
should be shifted so that every 
man will get a working knowl- 
edge of the playing of each posi- 
tion. 

The instructor will determine 
according to the age and experi- 
ence of the individual members 


of the fundamentals should be 
presented thoroughly with an em- 
phasis on methods or in a more 
general manner stressing the play 
spirit. For instance, as regards 
the fundamental of the quarter 
passing the ball to a half-back the 
center passes the ball to the quar- 
ter and the quarter passes to a 
half, Here three important move- 
ments of as many different men 
are involved—first there is the 
center. A careful instructor will 
insist that the man snapping the 
ball back shall take the correct 
stance, second, that he will pass 
the ball in the proper manner, and 
third, charge into an imaginary 
opponent. Next the study of the 
methods by which the quarter 
handles the ball is involved. At- 
tention should be given to the 
quarter-back’s stance, his method 
of taking the ball from center and 
his movements after passing the 
ball to the half-back. Then there 
is the question of the half-back’s 
starting position, his manner of 
receiving the ball and the differ- 
ent paths which he may take, viz: 
the slant, straight ahead, angle, in 
and out with the different man- 
ner of carrying the ball on each 
run. 

The course is planned on the 
basis of forty-five minutes per 
day. The instructor will vary 
the periods to fit the needs of his 
class: 


First Day 
2 min. Roll Call. 
10min. Talk explaining the pur- 
pose of the course, the 
equipment needed, etc. 
5 min. Setting-up drill. 
2min. Demonstration by in- 


structor of the method of 
catching and holding the 
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12 min. 


2 min. 


12 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
2 min. 
15 min. 
2 min. 


19 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
2 min. 
20 min. 
2 min. 


14 min. 


2 min. 


15 min. 


? 


18 min. 


2 min. 


5 min. 
3 min. 


2 min. 
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ball on a short pass from 
the quarter-back for a 
run. 
Practice above 
formation. 
Pass both to the right and 
left. 
Demonstrate method of 
catching and holding ball 
on direct pass from cen- 
ter for a run to the right. 
The receiver is station- 
ary. 
Practice catching and 
holding the ball on a di- 
rect pass from center for 
a run to the left. The 
receiver is stationary. 
Second Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Demonstration of method 
of falling on the ball. 
Falling on the ball. 
Demonstration of the 
method of punting and 
catching punts. 
Practice punting and 
catching punts. 
Third Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Demonstration of the 
method of forward pass- 
ing. 
Forward passing and 
catching passes. 
Demonstration of 
wheel block. 
Cart-wheel blocking. 
Fourth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Demonstration of line 
blocking and charging. 
Practice on line blocking, 
2 men on offense against 
defensive man. 
Demonstration of place 
kicking and goal kicking. 
Practice in place kicking 
and goal kicking. 
Fifth Day 
Roll Call. 


in circle 


cart- 


5 min. 
15 min. 


2 min. 
15 min. 


6 min. 


. 2min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


13 min. 


15 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


15 min. 
13 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


15 min. 
13 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 


8 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
13 min. 
15 min. 


10 min. 


2 min. 
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Setting-up drill. 
Practice method of catch- 
ing and holding ball on 
short passes from quar- 
terback. 
Demonstration 
ling the dummy. 
Practice tackling the 
dummy. 
Signal practice for simple 
formation with dummy 
scrimmage showing what 
each man does. 

Sixth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Tucking ball away. 
Line block two offensive 
men against a defensive 
man, 


of tack- 


Punting and _ catching 
punts. 

Seventh Day 
Roll Call. 


Setting-up drill. 
Practice receiving direct 
pass from center. 
Cart-wheel blocking. 
Signal practice. 

Eighth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Taking ball from quarter 
on runs and plunges. 
Tackling dummy. 
Signal practice. 

Ninth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Demonstration and prac- 
tice in use of stiff arm. 
Line blocking. 
Sprint to determine - the 
fast men in the squad. 

Tenth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up drill. 
Charging on 
machine. 
Place kicking, drop kick- 
ing, and goal kicking. 
Cartwheel blocking. 

Eleventh Day 
Roll Call. 


charging 
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5 min. 
10 min. 


15 min. 


13 min. 


tyr taboo 


15 min. 


8 min. 


— bt s 
rim i bo 


v2 


——- 
SO wb 


st 


13 min. 


won YIibo 


” 


witb 


15 min. 
8 min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


min. 
min. 


min. 
min. 
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Setting-up exercise. 
Taking direct passes from 
center for runs. 
Tackling: Line half the 
class on line to run with 
the ball, with the other 
half tackling. Count the 
number of successful run- 
ners. 

Signal practice on forma- 
tions. 

Twelfth Day 

Roll Call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Punting and _ catching 
kicks. 

Demonstration and prac- 
tice sidestepping, revers- 
ing by backs, and open 
field running. 

Signal practice on for- 
mation. 

Thirteenth Day 

Roll Call. 

Setting-up exercise. 

Line blocking. 

Place kicking, drop kick- 
ing and goal kicking. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tions and charging. 
Fourteenth Day 

Roll Call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Falling on the ball. 
Punting and_ catching 
kicks. 

Signal practice on forma- 
tion and charging. 

Fifteenth Day 
Roll Call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Cartwheel blocking. 
Forward passing 
catching passes. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 

Sixteenth Day 

Roll Call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Place kicking, drop kick- 
ing and goal kicking. 
Line blocking. 

Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 


and 


2 min. 


5 min. 


10 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 


8 min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 


citi bo 


15 min. 


8 min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 


—" 
oui vuimm do 


” 


min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 


Mumbo 


min. 


— 
Ourw 


2 min. 


5 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


” 


min. 


min. 


min. 
min. 


Seventeenth Day 

Roll Call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Falling on the ball. 
Cartwheel blocking. 
Practice use of stiff arm 
and sidestepping, 

Signal practice on forma- 
tion. 

Eighteenth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Tackling dummy: Have 
loose ball at the end of 
the dummy, having tack- 
ler jump up and fall on 
ball after making tackle. 
Forward passing. 
Signal practice 
charging. 
Nineteenth Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Line blocking. 
Punting and 
punts. 

Practice sidestepping and 
reversing. 

Twentieth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Quick starting and charg- 
ing. 

Cartwheel blocking. 
Falling on the ball. 
Signal practice 
charging. 
Twenty-first Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Punting and _ catching 
punts. 

Tackling dummy, 
Sidestepping, reversing, 
and open field running. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 


with 


catching 


with 


Twenty-second Day 


min. 
min. 
min. 


SO wb 


min. 
min. 


wiut 


Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Place kicking, drop kick- 
ing, and goal kicking. 
Line blocking. 

Tucking ball away. 



































PEG-TOP 
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Looking Ahead! 


Desirous of living up to its 
reputation as the pioneer in 
basket-ball shoe manufac- 
turing, Converse Rubber Shoe 
Company is constantly striv- 
ing to improve basket-ball foot- 
wear, with the help of leading 
coaches and players. 


In pursuance of this policy the Converse line of Basket- 
ball Shoes for 1924 will carry the new “Peg-Top” construc- 
tion, a feature that eliminates all possibility of discomfort or 
cutting by the top of the “upper” at the Achilles tendon, 
at the same time adding nothing to the weight or height of 


the shoe. 


In addition to this, 1924 construction includes an im- 
provement in the cut of the eyelet stays at the toe, allowing 


more toe-room without endangering the glove- 
fitting qualities of the shoe over the instep and 


ball of the foot. 


This year, as always, the notable fea- 
tures of Converse Basket-ball Shoes <i 
are glove fit, perfect traction, mini- pS WN 


mum weight and maximum service. 





Converse Champions, 1923-24 
Cornell University 
Eastern Intercollegiates 
University of Chicago 
University of Wisconsin 
In Triple Tie for * Big 10°" Title 
Butler Universi 
National A. A. U. Champs 
University of Kansas 
Missouri Valley Champions 
University of North Carolina 
Southern Champions 
“* Original Celtics ’”’ 
World's Professional Champions 
indsor, Col., Hig 00 
National Interscholastic Champions 
palding Institute 
National Catholic H. S. Champions 
State High School Champions in 
Connecticut Minnesota 





Illinois Nebraska 

Indiana New Hampshire 

owa North Dakota 

Kansas Rhode Island 

Kentucky South Dakota 

Michigan Washington 
Wisconsin 
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NVERSE ‘‘VARSITY”’ Inner 

Socks, ankle height, are especially 
designed for basket-ball. Made of finest 
virgin wool, strongly reinforced toe and 
heel, they assure comfort and outwear 
all other makes. Converse Basket-ball 
Shoes and Converse “Varsity” Inner Socks make 
an ideal combination. 


A copy of the 1924 Converse Basket-ball Year Book 
will be ready Oct. | st for every coach. Send for your copy. 








Factory — Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Chi 
Philadelphia Boston 
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Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 
Scrimmage. 
Twenty-third Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Falling on ball. 
Forward passing 
catching passes. 
On charging machine. 
Taking direct passes from 
center and running to 
right and left. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 
Scrimmage. 
Twenty-fourth Day 
min. Roll call. 
min. Setting-up exercise. 
min. Punting and_ catching 
punts. 
Cartwheel blocking. 
Practice in use of 
arm. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 
Twenty-fifth Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise, 
Tackling each other. 
Forward passing 
catching passes. 
Line blocking. 
Signals practice on for- 
mation with charging. 
min. Scrimmage. 
Twenty-sixth Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise, 
Demonstration and prac- 
tice of line blocking on 
punts and forward passes. 
Sidestepp ing, reversing, 
and open field running. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tion with charging. 
5 min. Scrimmage. 
Twenty-seventh Day 
2 min. Roll call. 
min. Setting-up exercise, 
in. Falling on the ball. 
Forward passing. 
15 min. Blocking: Two halfbacks 
taking an end; backfield 


10 min. 
8 min. 


min. 
min. 
min. 
min. 


muIuib 


and 
10 min. 
8 min. 
5 min. 


5 min. 


O wih 


10 min. 


1Q min. stiff 


v2) 


min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 
10 min. and 
5 min. 
8 min. 


on 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 


13 min. 


uu 


6 min. 


7 min. 
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man on receiver side of a 

punt blocking and coming 

down the field. 

Signals on formation with 

charging. 

Scrimmage. 


Twenty-eighth Day 


min. 
min. 


es 
OOwmb 


min. 


Nun 


N 


min. 


min. 
min. 


ti bo 


10 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 
min. 


oO 


2 min. 


5 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 
5 min. 
6 min. 

min. 


min. 
min. 


] 


10 min. 
6 min. 


7 min. 
2 min. 
5 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


min. 
min. 


min. 


7 
2 min. 
5 
5 


Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 

Tackling. 

Place kicking, drop kick- 

ing, and goal kicking. 

Tucking ball away, 

Signals on _ formations 

with charging. 

Scrimmage. 

Twenty-ninth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 

Punting and _ catching 

punts. 

Blocking: Any method of 

line block. 

Forward passing. 

Signal practice. 
Thirtieth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise, 


Place kicking, goal kick- 
ing, and drop kicking. 
Tackling. 

Tucking ball away. 
Signals. 

Scrimmage. 

Thirty-first Day 

Roll call. 


Setting-up exercise. 

Taking ball from quar- 

terback for run to right 

and left; taking direct 

passes from center for 

runs to right and left. 

Cartwheel blocking. 

Signal practice on forma- 

tions with charging. | 
Scrimmage. 
Thirty-second Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 

Place kicking, drop kick- 

ing, and goal kicking. 

Charging on the charg- 

ing machine and other | 
exercises to increase line- 





5 min. 
5 min. 
8 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 
15 min. 


5 min. 
8 min. 


2 min. 


5 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 
10 min. 


8 min. 
2 min. 


5 min. 
15 min. 


13 min. 


10 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


10 min. 
10 min. 
8 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 


5 min. 
5 min. 
10 min. 
8 min. 


2 min. 
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man’s speed and drive. 
Falling on the ball. 
Signal practice. 
Scrimmage. 

Thirty-third Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 

Line blocking. 
Sidestepping and _ open 
field running. Have back 
man run through line of 
men 10 yards apart, side- 
stepping and shifting ball 
so as to use stiff arm on 
each man. 

Signal practice on forma- 
tions with charging. 
Scrimmage. 
Thirty-fourth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Place kicking) drop kick- 
ing, and goal kicking. 
Forward passing, 

Signal practice on forma- 
tions with charging. 
Scrimmage. 

Thirty-fifth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Running back kick-off and 
what each man will do. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tions. 

Scrimmage. 

Thirty-sixth Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Receiving ball from quar- 
ter and direct passes for 
runs to right and left. 
Tackling, 

Forward passing. 


Signals. 

Thirty-seventh Day 

Roll call. 

Setting-up exercise. 
Punting and _ catching 
punts. 


Cartwheel blocking. 
Falling on the ball. 
Signals on formation. 
Scrimmage. 
Thirty-eighth Day 
Roll call. 


5 min. 
10 min. 
15 min. 

3 min. 
10 min. 

2 min. 

5 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 
5 min. 


5 min. 
8 min. 


2 min. 


10 min. 


5 min. 


5 min. 


8 min. 


2 min. 
5 min. 


5 min. 


5 min. 
15 min. 
13 min. 


2 min. 


5 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


10 min. 


8 min. 


5 min. 
10 min. 
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Setting-up exercise. 
Line blocking. 
Open field running, side- 
stepping, reversing, and 
use of stiff arm. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tions. 
Scrimmage. 
Thirty-ninth Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Forward passing 
catching passes. 
Line blocking. 
Tucking ball away, han- 
dling the ball. 
Signals. 
Scrimmage. 

Fortieth Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Place kicking, goal kick- 
ing, and drop kicking. 
Tackling. 
Falling on the ball. 
Signal practice on forma- 
tions. 
Scrimmage. 

Forty-first Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Taking ball from quarter 
and on direct passes from 
center for runs to right 
and left. 
Falling on the ball. 
Blocking, all kinds. 
Scrimmage. 
Forty-second Day 
Roll call. 
Setting-up exercise. 
Punting and _ catching 
punts; place kicking, and 
drop kicking. 


and 


Tackling. 

Open field running, use of 
stiff arm, sidestepping, 
etc. 

Scrimmage. 


Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, and Forty-sixth Days 
A thorough test of each individ- 


ual to 


successfully execute the 


fundamentals taught, and graded 
accordingly. 
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IS IT LUCK OR 


Victories don't j 


CONDITIONED MEN WIN 


Your plays properly executed are irresistible— 


but your men must be in condition. 




















Only by using ATHLETIC LINIMENT can you be 
assured of the quality of results which it makes pos- 
sible. 

Don’t be satisfied until your men have the benefit of 


ATHLETIC LINIMENT. 


THE STANDARD RUB DOWN 


For Trainers 


SPORTING GOODS DEALERS in most cities have 
Athletic Liniment. If your dealer does not have a 
stock, have him write us, or, if you are rushed for 
time send us your order and let us ship through our 
nearest established dealer. 


We want you to buy from your Dealer 
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JR TRAINING? 


n't just happen! 


ATHLETIC LINIMENT 


It has ended. the worry of uncertain formulae. It is 


made of exact amounts of standardized chemicals. 


It Is Safe, Sure 


SORE MUSCLES 
SPRAINS 
CHARLEY HORSE 








will quickly respond to this scientifically prepared 
RUB-DOWN. 


' Pints, $1.50 Prices on 5, 10 and 25 
Quarts, 2.50 Gallon Drums 
‘ Gallons, 6.00 Quoted on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
DETROIT GARDNER, KANS. 

















1924 FOOTBALL RULES 


BY 
LEE E.- DANIELS 


Mr. Daniels graduated from Loyola University in 1913 with a degree 
of LL.B. He is now a practicing attorney in Chicago and was one of the 
men who founded the Athletic Officials Association and is now serving as 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of this association. 


Mr. Daniels 


officiates extensively each fall and has made a very careful study of the 


rules —Editor’s Note. 





In the rules themselves can be 
found notations relating to the 
changes, but very little or nothing 
explaining the meaning of such 
changes. 

In this connection the rules 
committee has suggested that va- 
rious local organizations may be 
called upon for interpretation of 
any mooted questions on the rules. 
Accordingly, numerous organiza- 
tions or groups have met and dis- 
cussed the rules during the last 
thirty days, and by such discus- 
sions have arrived at what they 
consider uniform interpretation of 
those changes upon which they 
can agree. In a few cases they 
have had to submit questions to 
the Rules Committee. 

The Athletic Officials’ Associa- 
tion has met on several occasions 
and in collaboration with Mr. A. 
A. Stagg of the University of Chi- 
cago, a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee for many years, have ar- 
rived at the following interpreta- 
tions of the rules. Since Mr. Stagg 
is a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee he was able to give invalu- 
able information about the 
changes and the discussions of 
the Rules Committee. 

The changes will be listed in tlie 
order they appear in the Spalding, 
1924, Football Rules. 

Page 7—note with reference to 
offset goal posts is self-explanatory. 

Page 9—Section 3—Regarding 
cleats being dangerously sharp and 
shoulder guards being dangerously 
hard. It was the Rules Committee’s 
express intention in making this 


rule to prevent injury to players, al- 
though they had no intention of rad- 
ically changing either type of equip- 
ment. The whole matter is left to 
the judgment of the officials. 

Page 10—Rule 4—Section 1—and 
page 11—Rule 4—Section 3B, which 
gives the penalty for a team being 
late either at the beginning of the 
game or at the second half. The of- 
fending team loses all of its options 
and the offended team puts the ball 
in play by scrimmage on the oppo- 
nent’s 25-yard line or allows the 
offending side to put the ball in play 
on its own 25-yard line. It can be 


. readily seen that the second option 
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is practically useless since no one 
can conceive of a situation in a game 
where a team would allow their op- 
ponent the ball at a spot where they 
themselves could take it. 

Rule 6—Section 1—abolishes the 
use of tees absolutely. The ques- 
tion was then raised as to whether 
a team should be penalized if the 
holder of the ball was offside at the 
time of the kick. It was ruled that 
his team should not be penalized and 
that he should be eligible to recover 
the ball. 

Page 12---Rule 6—changes the 
point at which the kick-off is made 
from the forty-yard line as last year 
to the fifty-yard line. 

Page 14—Rule 6—provides that 
when the ball is in the air from a 
kick or a forward pass and it touches 
the player any part of whose person 
is on or outside the side line or side 
line extended, it is out of bounds. 
It was ruled that a player is not out 
of bounds in this connection unless 
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some part of his body is touching 
the ground on or outside the side 
lines or sidelines extended. 

Page 21—Rule 9—the note rel- 
ative to shift plays was discussed at 
considerable length. It was par- 
ticularly noted that the word “‘abso- 
lute” in connection with the word 
“stop” is a key word to all rulings 
on shift plays. In case of doubt the 
penalty shall be enforced. This was 
not taken to mean any definite or 
drastic change in the rule, but it was 
the intention of the Rules Commit- 
tee to see that shift plays come to a 
thorough stop so that no momentum 
may be given to a player. A slight 
swaying or movement of the play- 
ers body was not to be ruled as 
being in motion unless it gave him 
momentum. 

Page 21—Rule 10—provides that 
a try-for point may be made from 
any point on or outside the three 
yard line. This change was made 
to encourage teams to try other 
plays beside goal from placement 
or drop kick. 

Page 26 and 27—Rule 14, Section 
2—relating to the number of times 
time may be taken out in each half 
without penalty. The new rule al- 
lows time to be taken out four times 
instead of three and changes the 
penalty from two to five yards. At- 
tention was called particularly to the 
fact that the number of downs and 
the point to be gained remained the 
same in the event of such penalty 

Page 27—Rule 14, Section 4— 
is an entirely new paragraph and 
gives the referee authority to penal- 
ize for unreasonable delay, in the 
event that he feels that the offensive 
team is teking too long to put the 
ba'l in play, he can also arbitrarily 
call time and either warn or penalize 
the offensive team when he feels 
that calling of time for substitutions 
or for other reasons is for the pur- 
rose of lengthening the game. 
Under such circumstances he can 
instruct the timekeeper not to stop 
the watch. This rule was passed to 
nrevent stalling by the team with 
the ball on the one hand or to pre- 


vent them from lengthening the 
game unduly. ; 

Page 31—Rule 16—Section 3A 
—calis attention to the fact that 
players endeavoring to receive a 
torward pass and payers who are 
attempting to intercept the pass have 
a right ot way over ineligible play- 
ers of the team that put the ball in 
play. Consequently these ineligible 
players must keep completely out oi 
the way of any members ot the de- 
fensive team who are trying to in- 
tercept “the pass. This rule was 
passed to do away absolutely with 
the “screen pass” that has been used 
by many coaches. 

It was further noted under this 
change and under Section 3B thai 
the Field Judge is given definite au- 
thority to rule on infractions of the 
forward pass rule. 

Page 33—Rule 17—Section 4— 
the word “legally” has been left out 
so that any pass, whether legal or 
illegal, thrown forward, which 
strikes the ground, shall be consid- 
ered as incomplete. Attention was 
called to the fact that in Sectien 5 
the word “legally” was left in. An 
interpretation was then made to the 
effect that the word “legally” should 
also be left out of Section 5 so that 
any ball being passed forward 
striking the goal post or cross bar 
shall count as a touchdown. 

Page 34—Rule 17—the note un- 
der Section 7A provides that a 
player who has gone out of bounds 
during the play shall not be eligible 
to receive a forward pass. This 
applies only to the offensive team. 
In case a man does go out of bounds 
and touches the pass, it shall be con- 
sidered incomplete. 

This penalty and the one for two 
eligible men touching the pass may 
be declined this year. This change 
was made apparently so that the de- 
fensive team could intercent such 
nasses and reap the benefit of a 
lareer gain. 

Pase 35—Rule 17—Section 9— 
the penalty for intentionally sround- 
ing a forward pass has been changed 

(Continued on page 50) 





AN IDEAL PROGRAM OF HEALTH 
EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Gerorce T. STAFFORD 
Mr. Stafford has written a series of articles for the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, the first 
of which appeared in the May, 1923, issue under the subject of The Physical Director 
or Coach in the Field of the Physical Subnormal. Subsequent articles have dealt 


with the following subjects: 


Body Mechanics, Weak Feet, Constipation, Hernia, 


Athletic Injuries and Specific Injuries, and How Illinois Guards the Health of Her 
Students. Mr. Stafford is Assistant Professor of Orthopedics and Physical Diagnosis, 


University of Illinois. —Evrror’s Norte. 


In the April, 
1924, number of 
THE ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL sstatis- 
tics were given 
showing the de- 
plorable physical 
condition 
of many of our 
An appeal was 





school children. 
made for “Periodic Health Exam- 


inations.” The May number of 
THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL showed 
“How Illinois Guards the Health of 
Her Students.” The present article 
is offered as an ideal program of 
health examinations. The content 
of the program is the result of a 
survey of the various systems used 
throughout the United States. 
The history of school medical in- 
spection in the United States gives 
as the reason for its being, that of 
limiting the spread of infectious 
diseases.”* Similar starts were 
made in 1896 at Philadelphia and 
in 1897 at New York. In 1902 
Providence, R. I., following an out- 
break of scarlet fever, had a physi- 
cian visit the school where the dis- 
ease first started and also a few 
other schools in the vicinity. The 
purpose in this case was again to 
prevent the spread of the infectious 
disease. In like manner, tracing the 
development of school medical in- 
spection throughout the country, it 
is not unusual to find that the medi- 


*Baker, S. J., “School Health Supervisoin,” 


Am. Jour. of Public Health, June, 1922, page 
465. 


cal inspection system first started 
for the purpose of protecting the 
community from some threatening 
epidemic. 

Of late years the purpose of the 
school medical inspection has broad- 
ened and one finds a more extensive 
program of examination and health 
education. No longer is the local 
physician expected to volunteer his 
time for an “inspection” of the 
school children, at such time as is 
convenient to his practice. Not to 
minimize the splendid work which 
the volunteer physician has done, it 
is time for definite systems of peri- 
odic medical and physical examina- 
tions given by school physicians 
who devote their entire time to this 
work. In many cities the work is 
not given the attention it demands. 
A few states demand this examina- 
tion, but the majority of states have 
no definite law which provides for 
periodic examination of all its 
school children. 

In the survey which the writer 
recently carried out it was found 
that only the larger cities, as a rule, 
were giving anything like a complete 
examination with efficient follow-up 
work. A few smaller cities show 
the progressive spirit and report 
very efficient systems. The machin- 
ery of operation, expense, etc., 
which may become involved in com- 
plete examination systems, makes it 
very difficult for many of the 
smaller systems to carry on a real 
program of health examinations 
for the school children. . It seems 
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possible, however, that more well 
directed effort will enable many 
more cities to follow an ideal pro- 
gram for their children. Much time 
and money is now spent on useless 
examination formulae and exten- 
sive clerical work, where nothing is 
being done in the way of satisfac- 
tory follow-up work after the ex- 
aminations have been completed. 
The idea in many cases seems to be 
to compile a startling array of fig- 
ures showing the various defects, 
etc., and then to stop the work at 
this point. 

The encouraging feature of the 
survey is the fact that there are 
even a few smaller cities doing real 
efficient work along this line. The 
object of this article is to offer a 
suggested ideal program made up 
of what the writer feels is the best 
material taken from the various 
systems which were submitted. The 
use of this program will, of course, 
uecessitate slight variations to fit 
the various conditions which one 
meets in his particular field. 





School a 


1. Organization: 

An elaborate organization is not 
necessary for the best work. Each 
city has a definite program to work 
‘out to meet its particular problem. 
It is unwise, therefore, to attempt 
to fit a program such as is used in 
Chicago or New York to a much 
smaller city. On the other hand, 
one should profit from the experi- 
ences and methods used in the 
larger cities and pick out from their 
programs the material which will 
be of most benefit in solving the 
problem of health examinations in 
the smaller city. 

The following organization 
scheme is offered : 

The above scheme of organiza- 
tion may not meet with the approval 
of some Health Directors in that it 
is linked with the Department of 
Health. In many instances this may 
not be an ideal association. On the 
other hand, it seems foolish to have 
two like organizations both working 
for the same goal and not linking 
their efforts towards this goal. It 
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is not suggested that the depart- 
ments be combined and made into 
one. The work of the two depart- 
ments should dove-tail and the best 
of feeling and co-operation should 
dominate the work of these two de- 
partments. 

The care of the physical subnor- 
mals is primarily the work of the 
examining physicians. The follow- 
up work is divided between the 
nurses and the physical directors. 
The division is as follows: 

a. Nurse takes care of those 
needing medical attention. 

b. Physical director takes cases 
which can be helped by gymnasium 
or corrective exercise work. 

2. Purpose of the Health Exam- 
ination : 

a. Detecting any departure or 
departures from normal health and 
providing a record for the careful 
follow-up work of each case. 

b. Regulating the physical and 
mental work of a pupil so as not to 
injure his health by overstrain. 

c. To detect pupils who may 
have contagious diseases and minor 
contagious affections, for the pur- 
pose of isolating and treating these 
pupils, so that they may be cured 
and the other pupils in the school 
or community protected. 

d- To instruct the children, and 
through them the parents, in meth- 
ods of healthy living. 

e. To classify the pupils in or- 
der that the physical director may 
more intelligently prescribe suitable 
physical activities for them. 

3. Operation of the Health Ex- 
amination Program: 

a. The ideal program is a “Pre- 
school” examination with definite 
follow-up work for correction of 
defects before the child enters 
school. These examinations are 
held in May or June. In the Fall 
of the year ALL children, with the 
exception of those who showed per- 
fect health in their pre-school ex- 
amination, are given a thorough 


medical examination. Definite fol- 
low-up work is done on all cases 
showing defects or diseased condi- 
tions. 

b. Where the above is impracti- 
cable, a thorough examination of 
ALL children should be made with 
special attention given to those en- 
tering kindergarten or first grade. 

c. In some cases, it may be ad- 
visable to give a thorough medical 
examination to all kindergarten or 
first grade children. In this event, 
emphasis must necessarily be placed 
on one hundred per cent follow-up 
work on all cases showing serious 
variation from normal. 

Assuming that scheme “c” is 
used, two examinations are given 
each year until the defect or dis- 
ease has been corrected or cured 
and then one examination each year 
for this class of pupils through high 
school. 

For those who do not show any 
serious defect, but do show one or 
more minor defects on the first ex- 
amination, a yearly examination is 
given for a period of at least ONE 
year AFTER defect has been cor- 
rected. 

For those who show a clean bill 
of health on the first examination, 
a second examination is given at the 
beginning of the fifth school year, 
a third examination at the begin- 
ning of the eighth school year, and 
a fourth examination in the fresh- 
man year of high school. 


With the above method the 
monthly weighing and measuring 
should be rigidly adhered to 
throughout school life. 

d. Where the scheme as outlined 
under “c” is not practicable, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: 

Daily inspection of all children 
in grade schools by school nurses, 
teachers and physical directors. The 
Health Director will instruct the 
nurses, teachers and physical direct- 
ors on the technique of inspection. 
Inspection will be made for defects 
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of vision, hearing, teeth, nasal 
breathing, malnutrition, skin dis- 
eases, posture, etc. All variations 


from normal will be referred to the - 


Health Director for his examina- 
tion. In some instances, these cases 
will be handled by notifying the 
parent of the abnormal condition 
and suggesting that they call at the 
Health Director’s office or take the 
child to their family physician. For 
best results the child should be sent 
to the Health Director first. For 
this program it is necessary to em- 
phasize class room instruction in 
health habits and hygiene, and 
monthly weighing and measuring 
throughout the school life of the 
child.. One state reports over three- 
fourths of the school children of the 
state “inspected” in one year by a 
program such as this. 

e. One of the above schemes 
should be used in even the poorest 
and smallest community, but there 
are still many cities that wait until 
a child enters high school before 
giving a health examination. This 
seems to be at the wrong end of the 
line. Surely if we believe in pre- 
ventive measures we cannot excuse 
a system that allows a child to go 
through kindergarten and_ eight 
grades of school before a stock-tak- 
ing is given his physical side of life. 
What would one think of a school 
system that allowed a child to go 
through this long period without a 
mental stock-taking? However, for 
cities where the first examination of 
the school child is given on his en- 
trance into high school, the most 
intensive follow-up work must nec- 
essarily be done. At best this must 
be largely a repairing process, with 
little preventive work possible. 

f. For all students participating 
in athletics a thorough medical and 
physical examination should be 
given prior to the playing season. 

g. In the most up-to-date sys- 
tems throughout the country it is 
customary to insist on a thorough 


examination of all children who ab- 
sent themselves on account of sick- 
ness for a period of over three days. 
This gives a very thorough check 
on all pupils who are indisposed and 
gives an accurate diagnosis of their 
real condition, thus preventing a 
child from returning to school be- 
fore his condition warrants his re- 
turn and also preventing the spread 
of disease through a child returning 
to school before his contagious con- 
dition is thoroughly relieved. 

Whichever system is used there 
are certain procedures which must 
be carefully followed: 

A. All school examinations must 
be completed before November first 
at the latest. This allows for possi- 
ble delays. In actual operation in a 
well organized system all examina- 
tions should be completed by Octo- 
ber first. 

B. Notice should be sent to the 
parent or guardian of the child re- 
garding deviations from the normal. 


Parents must be educated to the 


seriousness of diseased tonsils, de- 
cayed teeth, defective vision, faulty 
posture, etc. Written notices in the 
way of a “not too elaborate” letter 
should be sent in a sealed envelope 
by the pupil concerned. If the par- 
ent does not respond within a rea- 
sonable time, a visit should be made 
by the school nurse. Financial aid 
may have to be arranged for in some 
cases. This the school nurse should 
be prepared to do through the vari- 
ous welfare organizations. In all 
cases where the question arises, it 
is best to advise that the parent con- 
sult with the family physician, 
rather than attempting to force the 
parent into allowing the clinic spe- 
cialists to treat his child. 

C. Follow-up work should be 
thorough. Suitable record should 
be made on the examination card 
noting the diagnosis, treatment and 
final disposition of each case. In 
many systems elaborate examina- 
tions are made, parents are notified 
of the conditions, and the matter 
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dies at this point. In other cases the 
matter dies almost immediately after 
the examination—no real follow-up 
work being attempted. 

In many cases it is not easy to 
secure the parent’s co-operation in 
having his child’s tonsils removed. 
The school system should then in- 
vestigate its methods and determine 
whether or not the parent fully un- 
derstands the seriousness of the 
child’s condition. In these stubborn 
cases, “Health Surveys” should be 
resorted to and the child’s interest 
aroused by “Health Scores’ in the 
class room. In this way indirect 
pressure is often brought to bear on 
the parent and favorable action re- 
sults. 

Some cities use the scheme of 
sending a written notification on 
minor defects and a personal visit 
by the nurse to the parent on all 
serious cases. The follow-up work 


is carried on from this point as de- 
scribed above. In any event the 
parents must be aroused to the ex- 
isting conditions and the danger of 
allowing uncorrected and diseased 
conditions to exist, thus impairing 
their child’s chances for healthy 
adulthood and often costing the 
parent more money in the end. 

D. The question of whether or 
not the child should be stripped for 
his examination is one that is con- 
stantly bothering the school examin- 
ers. In view of the fact that the 
majority of doctors recognize that 
a satisfactory examination can only 
be made with the pupil stripped, it 
seems advisable to strive for this 
point in all examinations. Of 
course, this brings about the neces- 
sity of having the parent or parents 
present, or at least a nurse present. 
For an efficient examination the pa- 
tient should be stripped. The only 
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compromise should be that the pa- 
tient will strip to the waist. Any- 
thing less than this makes the ex- 
amination partly guesswork. In 
case of this compromise the parent 
or parents, or a nurse, should al- 
ways be present at the examination. 

E,. The examination: In devis- 
ing a scheme of examination many 
smaller cities attempt to carry out 
the same system which is used in 
larger cities. Unless the smaller 
city has the necessary staff and 
money to carry out this work, it is 
better to modify their examination 
to meet the existing conditions. Too 
much paper work makes clerks out 
of good physical directors. In any 
event the method should be as brief 
as is consistent with a good exami- 
nation. The examination should 
cover only the important phases of 


the health examination procedure. 


Spetial attention need not be given 
to the anthropometric measurements 
other than height and weight. The 


condition of the eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, teeth, heart, lungs, muscular 
and osseous systems need special at- 
tention. Attention is taken away 


‘from these important body parts if 


too much time is spent in a long 
drawn out examination which in- 
cludes everything from the color of 
the patient’s hair to his favorite 
flower. Simplicity and practicabil- 
ity is the keynote of successful 
school examinations. 

F. The support of the entire 
school board, teachers, etc., is neces- 
sary for the best success in this 
work. School examinations, to de- 
termine the health of its pupils, are 
a stronghold for the future when 
they emphasize the educational side 
of health work and stress preven- 
tion against the various defects and 
diseases which seriously impair a 
child’s mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 

4. Examination Literature: 

a. The Examination Card: 





Name of School 
Pupil. eevee eeneeee BBs otc ce eseetesocs 
AGGTFESB.. cccccccce Bsee6ees 4eeeececes Divdccececeewseceseres 
Phone......... Nationality........ 
History - Previous iliness - Operations -— Injuries - etc. 
Habits - Coids - Number of hours sleep — Appetite - Bowel action - etc. 


BOPNe cccccccccccoccces 


Wis 6-00 ce Bese Ene oenseed 








2 (a 7 8 High 





1.Nutrition 








2.Height 
3.Weignt 





4.Posture 





5.Feet i 





6.0tner Ortnopedic i] 





7 Eyes 





8.Ears 





9.Nose 





LO.Throat, 








ll Teeth iI 
12.Skin i! 





L3.Heart-Atter 30 Squsts]| 





14.Lungs_ 





15.O0tmer Defects 





né.Generai Condition 





17.Phy, Ea. Recouw. 





18.Remarks 





19.Sig. ot Exaning M.D. 
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Face (Actual Size 8x5") 


Reverse Side (Actual Size 8x5") 


Follow-up Work 


NAME. .ccccccccreccccsccsces 


SONOSL  ccovccceccsesecsens 


Date Diagnosis of Condition | Treatment | Date Results Nufse. M.D 


b. Notice to parent re physical 
defect or disease to be sent in a 
sealed envelope: 

NAME OF CITY 


Division of School Inspection 


Se. Ce TRE ion dss coesadcddsdapsnasans 

An examination seems to show that your 
GRRE. 64063.420040060000s00nR RO attending 
(466Onsetboebsdanes ens Cteeeaakes school in 
icewmnned erties. RES... 600006006026 eee 


defect or Tienetes which it would be worth 
while to look into more carefully. 

These conditions (or this condition) may be 
temporary and of no significance. The exam- 
ination that we made was of necessity a rather 
hurried one and must not be considered final. 
However, these conditions (or this condition) 
may be permanent. For the best interests of 
your child this (or these) should be corrected 
at once. 

We advise that you consult your family phy- 
sician who, being more familiar with the pre- 
vious history of the child, will be able to 
decide what steps to take. 

We will be very glad to have you call at 
eee (hour and date) 
to discuss the matter with you and, if it is 
your pleasure, to make a thorough examination 
in your presence. 

Signature of Health Director 


sshlahiiaiad ceeseeees 
(Actual Size 6 x 4) 
c. Request for Consultation: 


or Phy. 





REQUEST FOR CONSULTATION 


Re ere re ee P 
Be Shekels y bn ahaeeedoes es 
Mrs. 
I would like to consult with you about 
PICnes CAM Ob GBs 6 ioscan 6o60ssisenecuaes 
SOME o06s sides bene necen ree o’clock, 


School Physician 
(Actual Size 4x 3”) 
d. Dental Notice: 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


Department of Health Education 
(or Division of School Inspection) 


Sawa sedsa ewww ee cere 108... 
To the Parent or Guardian of.......ccssceeee 
ee OE err re errr rrr Pe 
This is to notify you that your child is in 
need of dental treatment. ecayed teeth are 


a source of danger to the general health and 
also interfere with progress in school work. For 
the best interests of your child we urge that 
POOP er ee err Fr eg te teeth be treated 
at once by your dentist. 

Respectfully yours, 


SPCR TTT eer Te ree? M. D. 
Health Director 
(Over) 
Face (Actual Size 4% x 3”) 

If the first teeth are allowed to decay the 
jaw does not develop to its proper size and the 
second teeth are crowded. The shape of the 
face is often badly altered by irregular teeth. 
The first teeth should be preserved until re- 
placed by the second teeth. 

Decayed teeth may produce toothache, dis- 
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eased gums and pus from abscesses, and pre- 
vent the child from properly chewing his food. 

Most disease germs enter the body through 
the mouth. A child with decayed teeth is more 
likely to contract disease. 


Bad mouth conditions mean less chance for 


proper physical and mental development. 
It is urged that you have this matter cor- 
rected at once. 
Reverse Side. 


e. Disease Census Card: 
DISEASE CENSUS CARD 
Division of School Inspection 
Name of City 
Ot IE SD oe A TE EE 
I NN 6. 65 gsi i dade ached ae EEK b akce a 
ED a iii h tceknbteobiaiducddeat sane 
eo es eee ene 
i dethvineekianecaeass re 
PEELE DTT 
To the Parent or Guardian: 

Please make a cross (X) after diseases child 
has had. Consult with other members of the 
family to make sure about the matter. 

I know that this child had: 

‘hicken pox 
Diphtheria 
German measles 
Measles 
Mumps 
Scarlet fever 
Whooping cough 
— pox 

yphoid fever 
antile paralysis 
ao 

Child was vaccinated when (............ ) 
years ol 

Mother of Child 

Remarks: 

(Actual size 3% x 6") 


f. Exclusion Slip: 
NAME OF CITY 
Department of School Inspection 
Exclusion Slip 

UN. 5. ecddabadasiimna ns eee aaa Mel eaie Ae 
PO kde cthsnetaseoerennaaee eer 

The above named child was examined by the 
school physician, found to be suffering from 


ahead We ip db ae kak she ke OSA oe and ex- 


cluded from school. 

(The following statement must be signed by 
the physician granting a permit for return to 
scheol.) 

I ll examined this child and find the dis- 
a Se eee eer ee to be 
entirely cured. 


cpickebaaganchowdeweke M. D. 
Se eee CROOPIIOTEI) 600006 céccences 
To Principal: 
OS SPR erst ee Room No....... 
Rs ae tcc de aed mendes <n se 
NE UE hb escnctnidntdksnewesererneees 
iy ic darahcanse des cn ee ora 


(Actual Size 5* 5%") 


g. Re-admission Health Certifi- 
cate: 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
Name of City 
Re-Admission Health Certificate 


eee eesereeeet se j-—§= se eeeeseeettereseeceesere 


Date Name 
is considered sufficiently free from disease to 
return to school without danger to self or 
others, 
7 Physician’s Signature 
(A physician’s Certificate of Health is re- 
quired after three days absence from any cause 
before a child can re-enter school.) 
(Actual Size 5 * 3”) 


h. Teacher’s Request to Examin- 
ing Physician: 
NAME OF SCHOOL 


To School Physician: 
MD ice dehcdeas da enenson see 


(Actual Size 3% x 2%”) 
i. Notice to Parent Regarding De- 
fect and Permission Slip from 


Parent: 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
Name of City 
Division of School Inspection 


We ee SE I I, bo vencscdetnecesade 
is in need of medical treatment for........... 
Our school doctor will give this treatment if 
you will allow him to do so. If you are 
willing, please sign and return the attached 
card. 

School Health Director 
phew eiehiarbeeiad came . OE Cree 
-City and Date.... 


‘ Name of Health Director 
I am willing to have the school doctor give 
the necessary treatment for my child,........ 
BN 666 acs milan arsiaie 
Parent or Guardian 
(Actual Size 5% * 5%”) 


j. Ringworm Notice: 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
Ringworm Notice 


Ng ives gic sa hic 
SE osc patascadsanceenewev anes is afflicted 
daughter 
with Ringworm. 
Kindly take h...... to your family doctor 


or the dispensary, or treat as follows: 
Directions: Remove the scales with soap 
and warm water. Dry thoroughly and apply 
the medicine morning and night until the dis- 
ease is cured. 
Medical Inspector 
MEDICINE 
Tincture of Iodine 1 Teaspoonful (1 dram) 
Alcohol 2 Teaspoonfuls (2 drams) 
Mix and use as directed. 
(Actual size 8 x 3”) 
k. Itch Notice: 
TO BE FILLED AT A DRUG STORE 
R 
SA CLOT CTT ECE 7.50 
pew a patna nie 7.50 
La Oe dicndnataele adreulss 90. 
M.SIG. “Apply as directed. 
Not to be repeated. 
No copies to be given 
DIREC TIONS, FOR USING OINTMENT 
FOR THE ITCH 
Apply every night for three nights by 
thoroughly rubbing over entire body for 20 
minutes. On the fourth night bathe thoroughly 
with soap and water. After bathing use fresh- 
boiled sheets and underclothing. Repeat the 
rubbing and bathing until cured. 
Actual Size 4 * 5%”) 


1. Parasites: 
NAME OF SCHOOL 
Division of School Inspection 

TT CO PB as4:004e0e08 192.. 
rer een ee er eer ene 
has been reported by Medical Inspector of 
schools as showing evidence of parasites in 
the hair, and I am therefore obliged to re- 
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quest that the child be kept out of school for $4 : ’ > a *k 
a few days until the disease is cured. , Question : If the quartet back 
ARIA Hoe PR ner aes is taken from the game and a new 

Principal : ay : : 
thy niieaatiee oft Minis Wade. quarter sent in, may the incoming 


The following Reng of onsen Pg re quarter call the signals? 
ing parasites and nits is recommende y the marys r 
Health Department: Answer: Yes. 

Wet the hair thoroughly with kerosene oil 
being careful not to get near a fire or light 
or to get oil in the eyes. Wrap the head in 
cloth for four hours. Then wash the whole 
head with warm water and soap. Repeat this 
process on three successive days. The nits 
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ble position. Leading Uni- 
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may then be removed by combing the hair Write for details. 

very carefully = a ages srg - wet ; 

with vinegar. Repeat the combing for severa iali 1 

days until no more nits can be found. To Specialists Educational Bureau 
make the treatment easier and more thorough Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
the hair may be cut short if there is no ob- 

jection. 





All children in a family are likely to be 
affected and should also be treated as above. 


Brushes and combs should be cleansed by > ’ 
putting them in boiling water for a few Compelling Poster Service 
minutes, 

(Actual Size 4 *« 5%") FOOTBALL 


m. Notice of Fitness for Athletics: 


PHYSICAL CERTIFICATE Four new three colored pos- 
Name of City ters with sufficient space for 
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The man who is interested in 
the public attitude toward athlet- 
ics may well scan the editorial 
columns in the daily newspapers 
for there he will find the thought 
of the men who largely shape 
public opinion frequently  ex- 
pressed regarding athletic sports. 

The following quotations from 
editorial writers are reproduced 
as representative of the press. 

The Journal agrees with the 
Argus Leader that “we need more 
emphasis on athletic training for 
all and sport for sports’ sake.” 
However, it believes that condi- 
tions are improving, that the ath- 


letic directors are striving to 
enroll all of their students in 
physical education classes and 


trusts that the time will come 
when physical education will be 
required of all students. The ar- 
ticle from the Argus Leader fol- 
lows: 


Need Balanced Athletics 


“As the time draws near for the 
opening of high schools and col- 
leges, and football coaches an- 
nounce their schedules, it appears 
more than likely that the majority 
of these institutions of learning 
are going on making the same old 
mistake of confining the athletic 
training to a few, and that high 
school graduates will continue to 
give undue importance to the ath- 
letic records of various colleges 
in choosing their future alma 
mater. 

“There has been a growing pro- 
test in recent years against cer- 
tain of these unfavorable aspects 
of school and college athletics, 
and when Major Griffith was here 
last spring at the time of the Da- 
kota Relays he gave us to under- 
stand that considerable progress 
had been achieved by the larger 


institutions in remedying the sit- 
uation, particularly in the matter 


_ of providing intramural and inter- 
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class, as well as intercollegiate, 
athletics so that all might partici- 
pate. Most of the colleges still 
have a long way, however, to go, 
judging from a recent report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. This 
report, made after a long and care- 
ful study, not only indicates that 
it is still the general tendency to 
develop a few individuals, or 
‘stars, at the expense of the 
mass of students, but reveals the 
following conditions also: too 
great an insistence on turning out 
‘winning teams; over-emphasis 
on sports and a tendency to use a 
good athletic record as a means 
of advertising the institution in 
the hope of attracting more 
money, more students and more 
‘stars;’ and a spirit of commer- 
cialism and a habit of gambling 
on sporting events. 

“This is a grave and serious in- 
dictment of American educational 
institutions. It is not contended, 
of course, that this condition of 
affairs prevails in every institu- 
tion, but no one at all familiar 
with the situation generally can 
deny that it represents it as it 
prevails in most colleges. The 
present system does everything 
for ‘the team’ and ignores the less 
fit members of the-student bdédy, 
whereas it is thosé who are phys- 
ically backward who must need, 
and could profit most, from the 
training.-°““Moreover, the deifica- 
tion of athletes and athletics has 
detracted from other activities 
just as important or more so. 

High schools and _ colleges 
should keep this in mind. A bet- 
ter balance is needed within the 
sphere of athletics, as well as be- 
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tween athletics and studies, so as 
to give more encouragement and 
help to students who would ordi- 


narily take little part in sports. 


We need more democracy and 
less aristocracy in school and col- 
lege athletics, less commercialism 
and less emphasis on ‘winning 
teams’ and more emphasis on ath- 
letic training for all and sport for 
sports’ sake.” 

The following article from the 
Des Moines Evening Tribune 
presents an interesting opinion 
regarding alumni coaches: 


“Coaches 


“Athletics in the schools and 
particularly the coaching busi- 
ness have come in for as much 
discussion as any factor of Amer- 
ican education in the last ten 
years. It is fortunate, for it is a 
thing which must be talked out, 
and the sooner it is talked out the 
sooner collegiate athletics will be 
allowed to develop rightly. 

“With the entrance of two gen- 
erations of college athletes and 
people accustomed to college ath- 
letics into the citizenry of the 
country the plaint against ath- 
letics has gradually died out. 
Games are too valuable to admit 
of much argument. The type of 
enthusiasm and _ social loyalty 
which is aroused by football and 
basketball is aroused by no other 
scholastic activity. It may be in- 
ferior but it makes up in quantity 
what it may lack in quality. 

“Lately it has been common to 
attack the commercialization of 
athletics through professional 
coaches. In the east some schools 
have alumni coaching. Educators 
in more classical branches have 
made strenuous objections to the 
disproportionate salaries of pro- 
fessional coaches, and recom- 
mended a kind of employers’ 
co-operative association in the 
colleges to reduce their wages 
uniformly. 


“The latter proposal is both 
impossible of practice and unjust. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
The difficulty is that the academi- 
cians do not get theirs. The 
coach is able to bring to his sup- 
port an immense volume of pub- 
lic opinion. 

“There are several difficulties 
with amateur coaching. The 
principal one is that it requires a 
professional coach to select the 
competent amateur coaches. The 
second is a natural lowering of 
coaching standards. 


“When the paid coach goes out 
the creative factor of college ath- 
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letics will go out at the same 
time and methods of play will 
tend to become standardized and 
traditionalized. Quite naturally, 
as an intellectual exercise—and 
the best that some men are able 
to assimilate—football and _ bas- 
ketball will become worthless. 
“The moral necessity for pro- 
fessional coaches is even greater. 
There are few situations which 
require such an ironclad con- 
science as athletics constantly 
produce. The professional coach’s 
reputation is a part of his earn- 
ing capacity. He has not only his 
own ethics but the exigencies of 
his bread-winning to hold him to 
an immaculate code and to keep 
his teams to the same code. 
“The amateur coach has no 
such imperative to force him to 
be scrupulous. The romantic idea 
that the man who is moved solely 
by affection for his alma mater 
will somehow de a nobler and a 
sweeter character than a man 
who is earning his living by teach- 
ing sportsmanship and_ sports 
technic has little fresh basis. 
“Alumni of Drake university 
would be hard put to it to find 
finer or more honorable men in 
their number than Ossie Solem or 
‘Tug’ Wilson. It is a pleasing 
tradition that unmercenary patri- 
otism to a school will produce a 
higher type of leader than a mere 
devotion to sports which leads a 
man to make it his life work. 
“However, it is not true. Pa- 
triotism, both in the college and 
in larger groups, justifies some 
curious things.” 


The attention of the person 
who sees no good in our great 
competitive sports should be 
called to the following editorial 
taken from the San Francisco 
Call: 

“This happened in Dublin when 
American athletes from_ the 
Olympic games competed against 


the Irish in the Tailteann games 
—and won. Harold Osborne of 
Illinois, competing in the decath- 
lon and almost certain to win, 
hurt his thigh and was compelled 
to withdraw from the three events 
in which he was strongest. 

“So Dan Kinsey of America 
and Shanahan of Ireland, close 
behind Osborne, forfeited those 
events to their rival and gave 
him the victory; Kinsey gave 
second place to Shanahan and 
took third for himself. That hap- 
pens in sports more often than in 
the other activities of men.” 


The Herald-Examiner editorial 
“Football and Education” raises 
the question of what is the pur- 
pose of education. Some day our 
educators perhaps will agree as 
to the function of education, the 
purpose of Trigonometry, Greek, 
French and the other subjects. 
By the way every coach would 
find it profitable if he would write 
a statement of the purpose of 
football : ¢ 

“About a month before the col- 
leges open every Fall a great 
educational question is breath- 
lessly put to the members of the 
faculties and the student bodies 
of our institutions of learning. 

“That question, asked by the 
general public, as well as the for- 
mer students, is—‘What are the 
prospects of the football team?’ 

“Now every member of a school 
or college faculty, and practically 
every college student, at least by 
the time he gets to be a senior, 
knows that the football team is 
not the thing of greatest impor- 
tance to the institution. 

“He knows that only a hand- 
ful of students go to college pri- 
marily to play football; certainly 
not one per cent, even, of the 
young men. 

“He knows that even a great 
reputation as a football player is 
no special asset after he leaves 
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college, unless he wants to coach. 
Such a reputation opens a gate 
more widely here and there at the 
entrances to business fields; but 
it never smooths any pathway 
through them. 

“He knows, in short, that foot- 
ball plays a very small part, ac- 
tually, in college education; that 
what a man learns on the grid- 
iron is only a casual supplement 
to what he gets from the mental 
discipline of the classroom and 
the social association with keen- 
minded people. 

“Why, then, does football bulk 
so enormously in the foreground 
of public interest in our colleges? 

“We think it is not wholly be- 
cause football is spectacular, and 
study and reflection are not; not 
wholly because football is seen to 
be competitive, and study and re- 
flection are not so understood. 

“The situation is due, at least 
in part, to the fact that in foot- 
ball young men and their in- 
structors know exactly what they 
are trying to do and what end 
they wish to reach. In the edu- 
cation of the classroom and even 
of the laboratory, on the other 
hand, the students know very sel- 
dom and the public never knows 
this. We will not say the in- 
structors do not know either; but 
it looks that way. 

“The factor of interest is di- 
minished, therefore, because the 
student doesn’t know where he is 
going. He thinks, at least he 
hopes, he is on his way; but in 
thousands and thousands of cases 
he is not even sure of that. 

“The public will probably al- 
ways be more interested in the 
competitive than the reflective. 
sut the real students, the young 
men and young women who make 
up the bulk of our college attend- 
ance, who want to get on and be- 
lieve an education will advance 
them, would switch their interest 
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from football to mental training 
fast enough if they knew with 
any exactness what they were 
training for.” 


There is food for thought in the 
idea advanced by Paul Schissler 
as quoted in the Pendleton, Ore., 
East Oregonian: 

“Coach Schissler makes a good 
point when he says that Leopold 
and Loeb needed the wholesome 
play and schooling in sportsman- 
ship that goes with baseball, foot- 
ball, etc. If those boys had pos- 
sessed even the first principles of 
sportsmanship they would not 
have lured a small unsuspecting 
boy into an auto and hit him with 
a chisel to see how he would act. 
Hard, vigorous play under proper 
supervision makes for a balanced 
life.” 


The Dayton (Ohio) News’ sum- 
mary of the criticism of the 
Olympics is sane and sensible. It 
is through the medium of contests 
such as the Olympic Games that 
the lessons of sportsmanship may 
be taught: 

Criticism of Olympics 

“Criticism of the Olympic 
games by British newspapers on 
the ground that the result has 
been injurious to sport and inter- 
national amity it viewed by most 
American editors as_ entirely 
unwarranted and due to exagger- 
ation of the seriousness of dis- 
turbances created by overzealous 
partisans among the spectators at 
the games. 

“*So far as the American team 
is concerned there is no evidence 
that it is bringing home any un- 
pleasant recollections,’ declares 
the Seattle Times which feels 
that ‘if the European audiences 
could witness a few of our base- 
ball games, when umpires and 
visiting teams are roundly de- 
nounced in a_ spirit of good 
natured partisanship, little im- 
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portance would be attached to 
the expressions of an Olympic 
audience. The games furnish 
America every four years an op- 
pertunity to show the rest of the 
world the kind of people we breed, 
the Detroit News points out, ‘In- 
stead of causing international 
strife, as the London press fears, 
these contests work in favor of 
peace, this paper adds, because, 
‘the quadrennial American victory 
in the games cures the world of 
the impression of our folly and 
ineptitude which it gains from 
our election campaigns.’ It is 
significant, the Springfield Union 
suggests, that ‘nearly all this 
criticism comes from London, 
where France has not been in 
high favor for the last two years,’ 
and ‘the anti-French feeling may 
have caused the British press to 
magnify both the seriousness and 
importance of the incidents at the 
Olympic games.’ 

“To conclude that the games 
create a positively bad spirit, the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press insists ‘is 
to despair too easily of realizing 
what was one of the very objects 
of the revival of the games—the 
athletes must try again.’ It may 
take time, continues the Chicago 
Tribune ‘to extinguish all the 
national antipathies in a peaceful 
league of sports, but, ‘possibly 
the comity of athletes will teach 
a nation to take a licking at foot- 
ball without starting a massacre.’ 
If the Olympic games are to be 
made enduringly popular, the 
New York Sun claims, ‘they must 
be made very simple,’ which ‘may 
be accomplished by cutting down 
in the kinds of sport, or in the 
individual contests, or in both.’ 

“A probable cause of the dis- 
cord, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor holds is that ‘the competitive 
side of the games is being stressed 
altogether out of proportion to 
what was intended when they 
were revived,’ but ‘so long as the 
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promulgation of the ideal of true 
sportsmanship is the dominating 
motive of the games, nothing but 
good it would seem, can eventu- 
ate from them.’ Wherever there 
is athletic rivalry, the Worcester 
Telegram is sure ‘unpleasant inci- 
dents will happen once in a while, 
no matter how friendly the rivals 
may be,’ as ‘shown every year on 
college and professional fields in 
America,’ but ‘nobody except a 
few learned extremists wants to 
abolish football or professional 
baseball.’ ” 
! 
The editorial “Our Athletic 
Supremacy,” taken from the Red 
Bluff, California, News, suggest- 
ing that the French Sports writer 
believed that American athletes 
take their sports too seriously is 
not shared by American coaches. 
One of the Olympic team coaches 
suggested to the writer this sum- 


mer at Colombes Stadium that 
one reason why we did not win a 
running event in the Olympic 
games above 200 meters was be- 
cause our college men were not 
willing to sacrifice enough to 
reach the proper development: 


Our Athletic Supremacy 


“Europeans take their sports 
more seriously than Americans. 


Falling birth rates and rising 
death rates are menaces which 


can be offset by the improvement 
of the individuals of the species, 
and the all-around athlete is not 
likely to contribute to either of 
these distressing tables. 


“The sporting editor of the 
Echo of Paris had made a serious 
study of the methods employed 
by Americans in the Olympic 
games with a view to discovering 
wherein lay their superiority. 
He accepts as factors the virtues 
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of cross breeding, the transplant- 
ing of virile European races in 
America, the popularity of out- 
door sports among the school 
boys, and the general prosperity 
of America, which promotes the 
development of the healthy well- 
nourished body. But the essen- 
tial winning factor, he believes, is 
our method of training. 

“At the [European camps he 
found the contestants under the 
strain of long lectures. There 
was an atmosphere which gave 
the impression that a serious piece 
of work was to be done and that 
deep consideration must be given 
to it. This, the observer records, 
had a chilling effect which he be- 
lieves found reaction in slowed- 
up muscles and dulled mentality. 
The suggestion he makes is that 
the French athletic societies 
should be more natural, give lati- 
tude to the young men and watch 
them less rigidly. He _ believes 
that the dance and the smile are 
better tonics than the grim watch- 
ing that defeat is just around the 
corner.” 


The following items in Sparrow 
Robertson’s column in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald 
are interesting: 

“The big Olympic. events, 
which were those of the track and 
field, are over, and, although the 
United States team had more 
than three times the number of 
competitors of little Finland, it 
only had one more victory for 
first place than the latter, twelve 
to eleven being the final score. 
The final point score of the United 
States, with its huge army of 
athletes, with many who should 
never have been brought from 
America, was 255, against Fin- 
land’s 166. No matter how one 
looks at the 1924 Olympic Games 
results, Finland stands out very 
prominently, and hereafter the 


United States will have to beware 
of Finland and, incidentally, 
change the worn-out methods of 
training that are now in vogue in 
America. As far as the training 
and coaching of distance-runners 
go, American methods are years 
behind the times. As the writer 
has frequently written during the 
past few years, the train‘ng of 
distance-runners in the States is 
apparently a lost art. 

“The writer spent considerable 
time with the Finnish athletes 
while they were training and 
found their methods to be almost 
diametrically opposite to those 
practiced in the United States. 
The Finnish camp was run in a 
most businesslike manner.  In- 
stead of throwing horseshoes 
around, the Finns were out on 
the road running or taking long 
walks. At 9:30 p. m. curfew 
rang, and all hands were in bed- 
clothes a few minutes later. 
There was no Paris for the Fin- 
nish athletes until the final event 
was run off in the big Games. 
There was perfect system at that 
camp. 

“Every Finnish athlete is 
trained differently, which is as it 
should be, instead of giving all 


hands the same kind of treat- 
ment. The Finnish distance-run- 
ners were sent out twice each 


day, and each worked according 
to what the chief and only trainer 
considered was necessary to 
bring him to the best condition. 
While the American athletes 
were throwing around  horse- 
shoes at beautiful Rocquencourt, 
a method of exercise that will 
never get a man fit for running 
a distance, the Finns were out 


doing their bit on the road or 
track, getting ready to win races. 
The fact stood out very promi- 
nently after the Games that in 
America the coaches must know 
distance running 


litle about 
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form or training methods, and it 
is about time for them to take a 
lesson from the Finns in the art 
of distance-training. 


“One feature that the Finns cut 


out to a great extent in their 
training methods was_ rubbing 


down before and after competing. 
The athletes were given a little 
massage, but very little compared 
to what the American athletes 
suffered. Too much rubbing is 
weakening, the Finns will tell 
you, and they are right at that. 
Instead of the hard massage be- 
fore a contest the Finns take a 
little jog up and down the track, 
and after the race it is a vapor 
bath, followed by a dash of a cold 
shower. Another very impor- 
tant point in the Finnish athletes’ 
training is knowing how much 
work to take. 

“Without any doubt, the finest 
work in the conditioning of an 
athlete ever known in the ath- 


letic world was that of Paavo 
Nurmi. To bring an_ athlete 
through to win from the 1,500 
metres, which had heats, the 


5,000-metre heats and final, the 
cross-country and _ 3,000 metre 
events, is something for the chief 
and only trainer Finland had to 
be proud of.” 





Question: What was the final 
score in the Olympic track and 
field games? 

Answer: The total points scored 
in the Olympic track and field 
games per nation on the schedule 
laid down for the Paris games 
were: United States, 253; Fin- 
land, 166; Great Britain, 84; Swe- 
den, 32; France, 26; Italy, 19; 
Switzerland, 13; South Africa, 11; 
Hungary, 10; Australia, 10; Can- 
ada, 8; Norway, 6;.Argentina, 5; 
Esthonia, 4; New Zealand, 4; 
Holland, 4; Denmark, 3; Japan, 1, 
and China, 1. 
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1924 Football Rules 
(Continued from page 31) 
from ten to fifteen yards, thus re- 
moving the last ten yard penalty 
from the book. 

Page 36—Rule 18—Section hiss 
the whole paragraph has been con- 
siderably changed, but the meat of 
the change is that any player may 
recover a kicked ball which has not 
crossed the line of scrimmage. Last 
year only the kicker or men who 
were back of him at the time of the 
kick could recover such a kicked 
ball. This brought up the question 
of when a ball being kicked into a 
player who was offside did not cross 
the line of scrimmage, because of 
the fact that it did strike such a 
player, and was recovered by the 
kicking side. It was ruled that when 
the ball is prevented crossing the 
line of scrimmage by such an inter- 
vening cause, the team is penalized 
the loss of the ball as is usually the 
case when an offside player touches 
the ball. 

Page 38—Rule 21—Section 7— 
the words “or anyone connected 
with the team” are inserted, thus al- 
lowing the calling of unsportsman- 
like conduct on coaches, trainers, 
players who are not in the game, or 
anyone who can be directly charged 
to a definite team. 

Page 39—Rule 2—Sections 1, 2, 
3 and 4—it is noted that the words 
“the point to be gained, and the 
number of downs remain the same” 
have been taken out. With refer- 
ence to penalties on the offensive 
team this has no effect but in case 
there is a penalty on the defensive 
team it gives the offensive team first 
down with ten yards to go. This 
rule applies particularly to the con- 
duct of persons other than players, 
and it is the first time that such a 
penalty against the defensive team 
would give the other team a first 
down. unless the distance penalty 
brought the ball forward the neces- 
sarv distance for a first duwn. 

Page 41—Rule 23—Section 8— 
provides an entirely new paragraph 


for a “foul” committed behind the 
goal line which does not involve the 
change of the possession of the ball 
and where the penalty if enforced 
would place the ball behind the goal 
line. Under this section, such a 
penalty would be one-half the dis- 
tance to the goal line from the spot 
where the ball was put in play. It 
was immediately pointed out that 
this rule appeared to conflict with 


Rule 6, Section 16B, under the 
definition of A Safety, part of 
which reads as follows: “A Safety 


is made when the player 
of the team in possession of the ball 
(Continued on page 56) 





Physical Condition of Football 
Teams 
(Continued from page 10) 

has perhaps just graduated from 
college, will invariably assume 
the duties of coach and trainer. 
In about two seasons he begins to 
realize he has “bitten off more 
than he can chew”; he has found 
that the playing end of the game 
has suffered; possibly the team 
has “blown” in its important 
game; perhaps from lack of ex- 
perience, he has pushed his team 
past the limit. He now looks 
around for some assistance and 
if successful in obtaining some- 
one to look after the conditioning 
of the players finds that the next 
season his team possibly stands 
the “gaff” bettet than in previous 
years and that he has had fewer 
injuries. Instead of spending an 
hour or so before each practice 
and game bandaging and taping, 
he has been able to concentrate 
his efforts on the playing end of 
the game. 

Another peculiar aspect of 
football is the injuries. A team 
that has many injured men will 
be considered in poor physical 
condition, but until conditions are 
investigated the trainer and coach 
should not be blamed. Such con- 
ditions may be due to a “run of 
hard luck” or to poor equipment, 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF FooTBALL TEAM 


to too much scrimmaging, par- 
ticularly when a squad is tired, or 
to lack of preventative measures. 
Perhaps a coach endeavoring to 
wind up an unsuccessful season 
with a victory in the last games, 
disregards the advice of the 
trainer and pushes his charges 
beyond their capabilities with sad 
results. 

One playing season does not 
make or break a coach, nor does 
one playing season make or un- 
make a trainer; a period of several 
years will give either a chance to 
show his ability, providing the 
material is average for the coach 
and conditions satisfactory for 
the trainer. 

Several years ago a prominent 
Eastern college football team was 
unmercifully trounced in one of 
their important games. In this 
particular instance, the coach 
scrimmaged his charges two 
hours the day preceding the 
game. The team came on the field 
the next day beaten before they 
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started ; one look at the squad was 
sufficient to show they were a life- 
less, overworked and tired team. 
The trainer of the team had 
pleaded with the coach to ease up 
on the work the day before and 
had been pleading all the year; 
his efforts were useless. This par- 
ticular coach later in the season 
began “alibiing” about the team 
being in poor physical condition 
and naturally considerable blame 
was directed towards the trainer. 
It is needless to say that the 
trainer, a real experienced man, 
absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with football the next 
football season. 

This and many other similar 
incidents show the utmost im- 
portance of the necessity of co- 
operation between the coach and 
trainer if successful results are to 
be obtained. A_ conscientious 
trainer will do everything pos- 
sible to assist a broad minded 
coach in having a_ successful 
season. 

















Minimum Weight 
Maximum Ventilation 
Maximum Protection 


Those are the outstanding general fe1- 
tures of RAWLINGS Quality Football 
Uniforms. Any coach will appreciate 
that those qualities are of paramount 
importance in players’ equipment. 














When you outfit your squad with Siey Bat Gase 
RAWLINGS Quality Equipment, you hibre protection ~/1ts fo bao otal 
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Stockings ~Rawlin Wat lant 
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The Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 8) 


10,000 Meters Walk 

Won by Frigerio, Italy; Time. 
47 min. 49 sec. 

1. Frigerio—lItaly. 

2. Goodwin—Great Britain. 

3. MacCaster—South Africa. 

4+. Pavesi—lItaly. 

5. Scheval—Switzerland. 
6. Clark—Great Britain. 

Pentathlon 


Won by Lehtonen, 
Score 16 points. 

1. Lehtonen—Finland. 

2. Sonfoy—Hungary. 

3. Legendre — United 
(Georgetown). 

4. Unger—Sweden. 

5. Lemo—Finland. 

6. Kaer—United States (Univ. 
of So. Calif.). 

Decathlon 


Won by H. Osborn, 
States ; Score 7.770. 

Former Olympic Record 7.724 
points 495, Wieslander. 

Former World’s Record 7.481 
points 69, Klumberg. 

1. Osborn—United States (Univ. 
of Illinois). 

2. Norton—United States (Univ. 
of Kansas). 

3. Klumberg—Esthonia. 


Putting the Shot 


Won by Houser, United States 
(Univ. of So. Calif.) ; Distance 49 
feet 2% inches. 

Olympic Record—50 feet 3-7% 
inches. 

World’s Record—51 feet. 

1. Houser-—United States (Univ. 
of So. Calif.). 

2. Hartranft — United 
(Stanford Univ.). 

3. Hills—United States ( Prince- 





Finland ; 


States 


United 


States 


ton). 
4. Torpo—Finland. 
5. Anderson — United States 


(Univ. of So. Calif.). 
6. Nicklander—Finland. 


Throwing the Hammer 


Won by Tootell, United States ; 
Distance 174 feet. 


Olympic Record—179 ft. 7-9/16 
inches, MacGrath. 

World’s Record—189 ft. 5-7/16 
inches, Rejan. 

1. Tootell—United States ( Bow- 
doin College). 

2. MacGrath — United States 


(N. Y. A. C.). 

3. Nokes—Great Britain. 

4. Erickson—Finland. 

5. Skold—Sweden. 

6. MacEacharn—United States 
(San Francisco A. C.). 

Running High Jump 

Won by Harold Osborn, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Height 6 feet 
6 inches. 

Former Olympic Record—6 feet 
4-3g inches, Landon. 

World’s Record—6 
inches, Beeson. 

1. Osborn—United States (Univ. 
of Illinois). 

2. Brown---United States (Univ. 
of Colorado and Dartmouth). 

3. Lewden—France. 

4. Poor—United States (Univ. 
of Kansas). 

5. Gaspard—Hungary. 

6. Jansson—Sweden. 


_ / 
/-% 


feet 


Running Broad Jump 


Won by Hubbard, United States 
(Univ. of Mich.); Distance 24 
feet 6 inches. 

Olympic Record—24 
inches. 


feet 11-7% 


World’s Record—25 feet 5-7% 
inches, Legendre. 
1. Hubbard — United States 


(Univ. of Michigan). 

2. Gourdin—United 
(Harvard). 
Hausen—Norwav. 
. Tuulps—Finland. 

. Wihelme—France. 


States 








Dhow 


Britain. 


Mackintosh—Great 
Throwing the Javelin 


Won by J. Myyra; Distance 
206 feet 8 inches. 
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Olympic Record 215 feet 9-11/16 
inches, J. Myyra, Finland. 

World’s Record—216 ft. 10-7/16 
inches, J. Myyra, Finland. 

1. J. Myyra—Finland. 

2. Lindstrom—Sweden. 

3. Oberst—United States ( Notre 
Dame). 

4. Ekgvist—Finland. 

5. Neufeld — United 
(Univ. of Calif.). 

6. Bloomquist—Sweden. 

Throwing the Discus 


‘Won by Houser, United States ; 
Distance 46 meters 155 (151 feet 
4% inches). 
Olympic 
inches. 
World’s Record—156 feet. 
1. Houser—United States (Univ. 
of So. Calif.). 
2. Nittima 


States 


Record—148 feet 4 


Finland. 











3. Lieb—United States (Univ. 
of Notre Dame). 
4. Pope—United States (Univ. 


of Wash.). 

5. Askildt—Norway. 

6. Hartranft — United States 
(Stanford University). 


Hop, Step and Jump 


Won by Winter, Australia; 
Distance 51 feet and 3% inches. 

Former Olympic Record—48 
feet 1154 inches. 

Former World’s Record—50 
feet 11 inches, O’Hearn. 
Winter—Australia. 
Bruneto—Argentine. 
Tuulos— Finland. 
Rainio—Finland. 
Jansson—Sweden. 

. Oda—Japan. 


Pole Vault 


Won by Barnes, United States 
(Hollywood H. S., California) ; 
Height 12 feet 5% inches. 

Olympic Record—12 feet 11% 
inches, Bobcock. 

World’s Record—13 feet 6-3/16 
inches, Hoff. 

1. Barnes—United States (Hol- 
lywood H. S., California). 





ROO 


Nn 
~ 


2. Graham—United States ( Pas- 
adena Inst. of Tech.). 

3. Brooker — United 
(Univ. of Michigan). 

4. Peterson—Denmark. 

5. Pickard—Canada. 

6. Spearow — United States 
(University of Oregon). 


States 





Question: May the referee after 
the game has started and without 
the consent of the two captains 
shorten the playing time of the 
game?! 

Answer: 


No. 





WHITE CROSS 


Adhesive Plaster 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


Used and well recommended 
by hundreds of coaches and 
trainers. 


WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 


USED BY 


1924 Olympic Team 
Harvard University 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 
Purdue University and 
thousands of other big 
Schools and Universities 


Send that order today 
Do it now lest you forget 


American White Cross Laboratories 
Manufacturers of Surgical Dressings 


Mount Vernon - - - NY. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics. 
Price, $2.00; and 


Ten Timely Talks. Price, $1.00. 
By George Stafford 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Illinois 





BASKETBALL 
By MATHER-MITCHELL 
Published by 
GRAHAM BOOK STORES, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LOWE & CAMPBELL, Kansas City 
Western Distributors 





PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
REVISED upaseane 400 ~e in Cloth. 
Nineteen P' phic Illustrations. 50 Useful 

Price, $5. 00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Formerly Coach University of lowa. (Formerly 
Head Coach «ct Yale, pea 9 and Ohio State.) 
3 Systems of Offensive Play—51 oy ys outlined and 
described in detail. 15 photographs illustratin Ya 
damentals. Price $3.00 postage paid. A 
CLIO PRESS, Iowa City, Ia. 


ress 





Just Out— 
FOOTBALL OFFENSE 


Coach Andy Smith 
University of California 


A book on OFFENSE, containing plays 
used by the California Golden Bears 
with which they crashed thru all op- 
position FOR FOUR YEARS WITH- 
OUT LOSING A SINGLE GAME, 
scoring 1,399 points to their opponents 
88. Andy Smith’s teams have never 
Icst nor even been scored upon in any 
of the great intersectional games. 


Price $2.00 
Football—new revised — Zuppke, 
IN nisceintbedeadaswes mane eenicl $5.00 
Football—Jones, lowa....... eeees 3.00 
Football—Lowman, Wisconsin..... 3.00 


Principles of Football—Heiseman.. 5.00 
Inside Football—Cavanaugh, Bos- 


RE ED nad in ccudédtdesecientuses Ge 
Lineman’s Bible (new revised). 3.00 
Football—Daly, West Point....... 2.15 
Football—Wilce, Ohio State. is Be 


Football—Bachman, Kansas A. C.. 3.00 
Football Problems—Graves, West 


RE Sree rer err 4.00 
Forty Winning Plays—Graves..... 4.00 
Winning Football—Roper, Prince- 

DOD ei ivbacnieseaeseniesseces - 2.35 


JUST OGUT—Science of Baskethall, 
Dr. Meanwell, Wisconsin, a new 


revised 400-page edition. The 
LAST WORD on basketball for 
years to come. Price............ 3.50 


THE ATHLETIC BOOK SUPPLY CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








Basketball from a 
Coaching Standpoint 


3d Revised Edition 
Leatherette Bound, $5.00 


A leading coaching 
school bought every bas- 
ketball book on the mar- 
ket and compared them. 
This book was judged the 
best. 


Address 


RALPH JONES 


LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Coach at Wabash 5 yrs., Purdue 
University 3 yrs., and University 

of Illinois 8 yrs. 
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JUST OUT FOR 1924-25! 
A new book 


not an old one revised! 


THE SCIENCE OF BASKETBALL 
By Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin 























Bound in full cloth, 400 closely printed pages 6 x 8 inches, 120 illustra- 
tions including 32 action half tones. Technique of passes, shots, pivots 
and defense illustrated by action photos of well-known players. 80 dia- 
grams of plays including the syndicated set of “Forty Plays,’ which last 
season sold for $4.00 per set. Two full new chapters on the criss-cross, 
pivot and short-pass attack. 


WHAT THE LEADERS SAY: 

“Dr. Meanwell’s first book on basketball, written in 1922, was the best text 
of its kind at that time. His new book, The Science of Basketball, reveals the 
reasons for his extraordinary success and is, I believe, by far the best text ever 
written on the game. L. W. St. J 

Director Athletics, Ohio State University. 


“The new book is the final word on basketball —q is a credit to the coaching 
profession. K. 
University of ‘Notre Dame. 
“We liked the first Meanwell book on basketball and used it as our text in 
the coaching school at IIlinois, but the new book is incomparably better.” 
J. Craig Ruby, Coach of Basketball, 
University of Illinois. 
“After reading the new book I can see why Meanwell’s teams are always 
at the top.” Wm. Spaulding, Head Coach, 
Head Coach, University of Minn. 
“The best basketball book I have ever read.” 
Burt Ingwerson, Head Coach Football, 
University of Iowa. 


“Only Dr. Meanwell can describe his oe -pass. It is clearly and fully de 
tailed in the new book.” C. E. Van Gent, formerly Coach of Basketball, 
Texas and Stanford Universities. 


The final testimonial is Meanwell’s record of nine first places won or tied in 
twelve seasons of Western Conference and Missouri Valley Conference Basket- 
ball. Never below third. Won 179, lost 28 games. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 
Money refunded if book is returned within five days, as unsatisfactory. Address 


H. D. GATH 
1111 West Johnson Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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1924 Football Rules 
(Continued from page 50) 
commits a foul—the penalty for 
which would leave the ball in pos- 
session of his team behind its own 
goal line. Since it was impossible 
to arrive at a definite ruling, the 
matter has been referred to the 
Rules Committee, but during the in- 
terim it is agreed that the “half the 
distance” penalty would apply on 
fouls, the penalty for which is in- 
flicted from the spot where the ball 
is put in play, and that the Safety 
penalty will apply in cases where 
the penalty is to be inflicted from 

the spot of the foul. 

Page 42—Rule 23—Sections 10 
and 11—in the latter part provides 
that the referee shall explain alter- 
native penalties to the captains. 
This, in the opinion of the writer, is 
going to make a drastic change in 
the use of incompetent referees. A 
man must know his stuff or he can’t 
get by. 

Page 43—Rule 24—provides that 
the referee alone shall have a 
whistle, and recommends that a pis- 


tol be used by the timekeeper or 
Field Judge. These are self-explan- 
atory. 

In addition to the above there 
have been a number of approved 
rulings which in accordance with 
the Rules Committee’s suggestion 
are analogous to the relation be- 
tween statutory laws and the de- 
cisions of our Supreme or Appellate 
Courts, and shall have all the force 
of law until the decision is over- 
ruled or the law is changed. 

These additions if in annotated 
form and kept up from year to year 
as the questions arise, should be a 
wonderful help to the game. 

On the whole, in the opinion of 
the writer, the changes of this year 
while not drastic or revolutionary, 
will have a distinct bearing on and 
will improve the 1924 game. 





Question: On a forward pass 
may an ineligible man on the pass- 
er’s team block the defensive full- 
back before the ball is passed for- 
ward? 

Answer: Yes. 








xiv+313 pages, 166 illustrations. Single 
copies postpaid, $4.00. The usual discount 
will be allowed to schools and dealers. 


athletics will find this book a good guide and 
very great help. 





TYRUS R. COBB, Detroit Tigers: 1 take great pleas- 
ure in recommending it to high school coaches and 
players—in fact, any young man who is interested in 


a 


How to Be an Athlete 


C. E. Nestt—C. L. Lundgren 


With Introduction by 


John L. Griffith 


How to Play Football, Basketball, Baseball, and 
Tennis, Track and Field: 100 Yard Dash, 220, 440 
Distance Runs, High Hurdles, Low Hurdles, Pole 
Vault, Broad Jump, High Jump, Shot Put, the 
Discus and the Hammer. The play of each position 
described separately with Diet, Training Schedules 
and First Aid Treatment. 


T. A. D. JONES, Athletic Director, Yale Univer- 
sity: I have had an opportunity to look it over 
quite carefully and take great pleasure in recom- 
mending it to high school coaches and players 
and those boys who are anxious to improve them- 
selves athletically. 


P. E. BELTING Athletic Director, University 
of Iowa: An extraordinary amount of care has 
been taken by the authors in showing the novice 
the minute details involved in learning the pre- 
requisites of successful competition in track, foot- 
ball, baseball, basketball and tennis. A_ very 
helpful section is given to the proper conditioning 
of athletic competitors. Numerous strategic dia- 
grams, pictures and illustrations leave nothing to 
be desired in a volume of this kind. The book 
has, therefore, a distinct function in every school 
where athletics are a part of the educational 
program. 




















































Football Jerseys 


Pure Worsted—Patent Elastic Stitch 
Shoulders—Supporter Attachment 


—Double Elbows 


FOUR GRADES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








Black, Navy, Maroon, Grey, Old Gold, 
Green, Purple, Black and Orange, Navy 
and White, Maroon and White, Black 
and Red. 








Stockings to Match 


“Rainy Day Pants and Mud Cleat Shoes are Better Than 
a New Backfield on a rainy day.” 














Mp fic hlig 


211 So. State Street 
CHICAGO 





Stores in all principal cities 




















HERE IT Is! 


STICKUM 
CLOTH ON BODY LOW 
UNIVERSITY OF 

CHICAGO STYLE 








STICKUM 
CLOTH 
UNIVERSITY OF 

HICAGO STYL! 












SELF EDGE CUFFS 
NO WEBBING 


FULL LENGTH 
SLEEVES 
ALL SEAMS 
WORSTED 


The Q’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 
Oct. 10, 1916—April 8, 1924 


Practical—Perfect—Popular 
Coach William W. Roper—Princeton University— 
“Have found jerseys to be very satisfactory.” 


Coach Robert R. Zuppke—University of Hlinois— 
“The only practical football jersey.” 


Coach W. A. Alexander—Georgia Tech— 
“Used exclusively by our teams for years.” 


Coach Knute K. Rockne—University of Notre Dame— 
“O’Shea jerseys are institutional with Notre Dame football teams.” 


Coach Glenn “Pop” Warner—Leland Stanford University— 
“Has many features which make it absolutely necessary to every football team.” 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 























